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Yes, it’s a good idea to p!ot your career. It’s a particularly good 
idea for young men who are now serving in the Coast Guard, for these 
young men have already earned a measure of importance that will stand 


them in good stead in the years that lie ahead. 


When opportunities for promotion occur in future years it is only 


reasonable to believe that those promotional opportunities will be grasped 


by the young men of today who are a:ready wearing the Coast Guard 
uniform—and who have been smart enough to plot their careers in a 


smart and intelligent way. 


Yes, plot your career wisely. Consider with care the permanent 
security offered by the Coast Guard at all times and consider with dis- 
cretion the opportunities that perhaps cannot be seen at the present time 


but may lie hidden just beyond the horizon! 
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A Friend in Need 


Not @ man tn sight...” 


As I was driving along a country road with four other women 
as my guests a tire went flat. My heart sank with it, for my 
tire-changing experience was nil and the road was empty of 
aid. Pulling to the side, | hunted out the tools, remarking as 


I did so: 


Not a man in sight, of course. What we need is an angel 


from heaven!” 


Imagine our astonishment when a cheery voice above our 
heads said, “I'll be down in a minute, lady.” Unknowingly, I 
had stopped beside a telephone pole at the top of which sat 


“6 ” 5 P 
our angel —a line repairman. 


| 


From the Reader's Digest feature, Life in These 
United States . “true stories shou ing appealing 


or humorous sidelights on the American scene.” 


We got a chuckle out of that little story and 
we hope you did too. Best thing about it is 


that it isn’t an isolated case. 


Many a time each day, telephone men and 
women go out of their way to help someone 
in trouble. Their friendly, neighborly spirit is 


one of the nice things about telephone service. 











AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 


Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland 











Father's Letter Introduces Son’s 
Classic On The CGC BONHAM 


USPHS Hospital 
Seattle, Wash. 


I am now on the toad to recovery and 
hope to be home in two weeks, thanks to 
the USCG and the USPHS Hospital fo 
splendid care and treatment. As a retired 
Guardsman | say to all the men of 
the Coast Guard that we can be thankful to 


Coast 


have such hospitals 
About the change of uniform, you young 
bloomer buttons quit crying about the uni- 
form: be a man; wear the uniform and he 
a wen- 
Coast 
Guard's uniforms as 4 gob and up through 


proud of it and what it represents 


derful service. I have worn the 
four stripes, and I hoaor the old gob’s uni- 
form above all. 

Below is a letter my son wrote to me a 
few days after I left home for the hospital, 
the day the BONHAM had trouble 


»f what happened. My 


This let 
ter gives the account 
son is an ex-Nay man; he knows the bar 
and the local waters well. 


CAPTAIN VERN SIMMONS 
USCG, (Ret.) 


“The Crossing of the BAR’ 
As you know, the day you left it was 
We didn’t work as it blew about 
75 MPH in big gusts and rained hard. Lots 
of boats in the bay were damaged including 
the big PAC’FIC QUEEN that broke loose 
and went up on a sand spit. Ali morning 
I was helping fishermen put extra lines and 
tire (fenders) on their boats. 

About 
low water and the wind was swinging to 
the West. The BONHAM (125-footer) was 
laying at the New Docks 
whipping things around 


storming 


11 A.M. the tide was ebbing at 


while the 
Well 
about one o'clock she was ordered out to 
assist a sinking boat up off Cape Lookout, 
and she cast off. That 
began. 


Port 


blow was 


was when the fun 
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That bar is just about an impossible run 
for any ship regardless of size. The BON- 
HAM went down and sniffed at the bar for 
a little 


cross it 


while, then started out to try to 
She did all right for a while; they 
got a few big breakers that really washed 
her down, but they were still inside the 
jettys and just easing her out. When they 
got out by the black can bouy just inside 
the reef there off the North Jetty, they really 
got hit. They were jogging back and forth, 
kind of headed south a little to miss a big 
that ahead. 
(By this time the wind was so rough that 


hornets nest Was coming up 


I could hardly steady my glasses). 


Anyhow, the BONHAM was pushed pret 
ty much to the south side of the channel, 
and I could see that they were going to be 
hit badly for the breakers were tremendous 
and every one seemed to stop her cold (but 
little further 
nearly to the bell 
buoy This 
breaker just buried her from one end to the 
other: and gosh she raised up ind fell of 


they would ease her a 
When 
really got it, but 


then 
out) they got 


good 


they 


on her port bow. Then she was kind cf 
quartered to the next breaker and stopped 
dead in the water. It hit and turned her 
broadside, then two more big ones smashed 
her and she went way over on her port 
side and really looked bad. Her mast, stack, 
and deck house rolled under and she nearly 
turned bottom up. I could see her bottom 
and screws when she went over and was 
buried in raging white water. She was a 
dead ship, broadside to, and yet somehow 
she began to right herself. 

They got her engines going again and 
swung her north (she had drifted down 
almost on that south reef). They really 
drove her hard because she was smoking 
black and white all at once. There was a 
whale boat hanging from a davit by one 
end. Another one was smashing into the 
side of the ship, but they busted on out and 
reached the bell buoy (still dragging this 
damn boat). They trouble 
though, for they went north along the reef 
(where the old north hole use tc be) and 
ran into a couple of big seas that broke 


were still in 


out there in pretty deep water. They lost 
the boat then and were stopped dead again. 
I could see the cutter clearly through the 
glasses. All of her boats were now gone and 
parts of her bridge were gone on both sides. 
She really looked bad, 


figure that she was going to be driven on 


and we began to 
to the reef before our eyes. 

At any rate, they somehow got underway 
again with lots of smoke and started buck 
ing off towards the northwest. She barely 
moved and oh how she rolled. Finally she 
straightened up and up to Cape 
Lookout. 


headed 
I have never seen veas run so big so far 
It sure 
beat anything I have ever experienced be- 


fore 


off shore, or felt a wind so strong 


She couldn’t have had any wheelhouse 
windows left. Those seas really slanped her 
deck house and buried her good. When I 
saw her dead in the water and broadside to 
with breakers coming. I knew 
this was going to be IT. She really went 


way over, some said all the way over, but 


those big 


I believe she went over, then came back. I 
do know that I starboard side 
bottom paint and both of her screws. I <ell 
you that convinced me that the BONHAM 
was a good ship, but she’s just too small 
for that kind of a bar 


could see 


VERN SIMMONS 


(Editor’s Note: This is one of the 
finest descriptions of Coast Guard courace 
MAGA 
The only thing that bothers us ts 

that tt 
because no one tn the Coast Guard 
bothered to Only tke 
chance observations ot a Navy man ma.te 
its publication posstble. Come gentlemen, 
let’s not be modest. If you’ve aot 
news, let's send it in!—B.R.) 


ever printed tn the pages of th 
ZINE 

the fact almost never reached ti.e 
presses 


send us the story 


some 


States CG Marking System 
Blocks Deserved Promotion 


East Coast 


I have been in the Coast Guard for six 
and a half years and I am planning on stay 
ing in. I have been ct my present station 
for almost a year. (I was out of the service 
for a year, but reenlisted like lots of others. 
I was third class whea I got out. but came 
back in as FN-BT and got my third clacs 
rating back last July.) In January I put in 
a request to take the exam for second 
I was informed by my Engineering 
Officer that my marks were not high enougn 
(PIR 3.5, ALOM 3.4, Conduct 4.0). I 
went along with this and worked like a dog 
the next three months to bring my marks 


class 





We regret the confusion 
caused by the misprint ‘‘June’’ 
that appeared on the cover of 


our recent May issue. 
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out (3.5, 
3.5, 4.0) and I put in another request for 
an exam 


up. Last week my marks came 
Again I was told that my marks 
weren't high enough. I took it upon myself 
to check with the personnel office and there 
I was told that I had an 
enough to take the exam. 


average high 
necessarily 
anything wrong with my E.O., but in the 
time I have 


I'm not saying that there is 


been here vear), four 
BT's have gotten out, one a first class with 


12 years service 


(one 


Lots of people would like 


to know why they are getting out. 

Whether or not I get my second class rate, 
I am going to stick t out; just as part of 
a bad tour of duty. I am staying in the 
Coast Guard for as I like it, and 


there is more than one E.O. in this outfit. 


1 whole 


I just a chance to take the 


without 


want to havc 


exam for second class 


having to 
make chief's quarterly marks. 


A Career Man 


Speaks For POI’s 
Holding CPO Billets 


Charlevoix, Mich 


As everyone knows “‘experience is the best 
teacher,’’ yn the back 
and a chance to make the CPO waiting jist 
to the many BMI's and ENI’s 
faithfully acted as Officers in Charge 
filled billets for Chier. Maybe 
sea duty, but shouldn't 
There 
why 


so why not give a pat 


who have 


and 
they've no 


why isolated duty 


count as such must be a shortage 


of chiefs, or would so many of these 


men be filling chief's billets. Anyone can 


pass an exam, but can he put his knowledge 
into practical use for the betterment of che 


service? How about it fellows? 


\ Retired 


Coast Guardsman 


Wants A Retired Page 
In The Magazine 
Norfolk, Va. 


The Coast Guard Magazine has 
o mean a lot to 


should be 


come 
me. | why a 


look 


cannot see 


retired man without ic. | 


forward to each issue 


I would like very much to see a page de 
I believe 
that there are many retired men who would 


lke to 


voted to news of retired personne; 


learn what their former shipmates 


doing 
The Coast Guard is a great service, ane 
always cherish my service in it 
Sincerely yours 
WILLIAM KEHC® 
Cmdr. (Ret 


Note: Bits of 


L wil 


(Editor's retired mets 


are usually placed in the Waterfroni sec 


tron 


However, tf we start receiving increased 
amounts of retired news, we wtll be happu 
run a@ full page of tt B.R.) 
EN2 Suggests Improved 
Promotion System 
Sault Ste 


passed my 


Marie 
1953 I exam for 
first class and was put on the waiting list. 


I had a 


the time 


November 


little over five years cf service at 


Right now I am working with 


a first class that has a year less service and 


who averaged less on his test, and hasn't 
the ability of a third class. 

Then ““G" (mame withheld), he 
has ten years in and just went up for firs" 


there's 


class numbers ahead of 
and it took him five 
first Now 


your 


He is roughly 20 
me on the list years 
class here's what 
Who in 


ho'd the rate: the 
know the 


to qualify for 


I want to know opinion 1s 


more qualified to first 


lass who doesn’t rate and has to 
depend on others to Jo the work, or oy 


took 


ind myself 


(who it ten years to learn the rate) 


(who only took five years to 


learn it) 





";ALBOT f. 
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CHANCING FIRST ACCOUNT 
“Career 


under tie 
13th Coast 
Store- 


Incentive Act’ in the 
David W. 
keeper, first class of the District Pay Office 


Guard District is Irons, 
It was a job that Irons was overjoyed at 


performing. His raise was $23.40. 


Now don’t get me wrong. ““G” is okay 
and deserves to 


be the first 


make first class: but. he will 
to tell that it 
back because 


learns a little slower 


you isn t fair to 


hold a man just another man 


Now you asked for suggestions as to how 
our rating system might be improved. Okay 
it is: 
Make it compulsory for a man to qualify 
himself for advan.ement or be dropped 
back a rate 
annual 


Give rate qualification tests 


insure that a man is equal to his rate 


a standard test). Failure of this tesi 


would mean that the man would ha 


6 months to qualify or be dropped a 
rate 

Test a man in relationship to his duties 
You can’t to knew 


versa 


expect a cutter man 


a lifeboat 


station rate and vice 


Resume lifeboat As it now 
stands it is almost impossible to get an 


L rate. 


station rates 


Test a man on 


know 


the r words 


practical how 


rather than on theory. In 


let a 
Tell 


go to advanced Deisvl 


man work and grade him on it 


is that when vou ask 
School 


ind cant 


me why it 
they tell you 
“We're short handed 
Yet 


say enginemen are a dime a 


spare you 


when you ask for advancem 


dozen, no 


cancies? These answers just don’t jiv 


Having a family, I need the money that 


goes with a first class rate. I have proved 


that I can handle the rate over and 


1 qualified EN, I 


metal work 


over 
again. Besides being can 
weld, braze, do cheet 


work. I 
Marine 


and wood 
Merchant 
a BM billet 
water diving experience 
qualified for Why 
back? 

(Name Withheld) 


was a wheelsman in the 
and could hold down 
I also have shallow 
so I feel I'm 


should I be 


first class 


held 


Military Funeral Honors 
CHBOSN Underwood 


Point Ar 
Calif 


letter so tha: 


uell« 


I am writing this friends 


and old shipmates may be informed of the 


passing of CHBOSN Louis C. Underwood. 
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It occurred at the Lompoc General Hospital 
on the evening of 22 March, 1955. He had 
suffered from a malignancy of the stomach 
for several months. 

A military funeral! ceremony was held at 
the Green Hills Memorial Park in oan 
Pedro. The pallbearers were fellow Warrant 
Officers: CHMACH John Chartuck, CH- 
BOSN P. H. Fry, CHBOSN Michae! Ka- 
baczy, CHPCLK R. Kruger, CHMACH 
Jake Riley, and CHBOSN F. McKinnon 
The colors were presented to the widow by 
CHBOSN Kabaczy. 

Though the ceremony was very impress 
ive, the main reason foc this letter is to bear 
witness to the reactions of a real man when 
confronted with the ract that he has little 
longer to live. Louis was informed of his 
fate the early part of Feb. His immediate 
concern was the welfare of his family ( wife 
and two sons, Pat 11, and Jimmy 3). Ile 
calmly prepared for the day by getting to- 
gether all the proper documents to substan 
tiate claims to various government agencies 
for benefits for his family. 

There are many adjectives that could be 
used in connection with the way he lived 
out these last days. I can sum it up simply, 
“HE WAS A MAN.” The kind of a man 
that could be depended upon when the go- 
ing got rough. 

His family is residing temporarily at 
236% S. H St., Lompoc, Calif. 

In closing, I wish to state that it was an 
honor to have been assigned to the duty of 
official escort to shipmate CHBOSN Louis 
Underwood, USCG. May his seul rest in 
peace. 

WALTER S. YEARGAIN 
CHBCSN, USCG 


Recommends Trailer 
Life In Florida 

I continue to find much of 
the MAGAZINE, especially such articles as 
the one that featured Joe Mazzotta whom 
we regarded as one of our top Lifeboat 
Station served at Atlantic 
City. 

This past winter i was able to spend a 


interest in 


men when he 


couple of months in Jupiter, Florida (north 
of West Palm Beach). While in that area 
I met quite a number of old timers who 
have found it pleasant to spend all or part 
of their time in Florida. I got sold on the 
idea of living in a house tralier and bought 
a forty-footer with all the conveniences for 
living that one could ask for. J left it in 
a trailer park in Jupiter and now feel that 
I also have a home ia the south where the 
Mrs. and I hope to spend from November to 
May during the next winter season. With 
sincerest best wishes for the continued suc- 
the MAGAZINE. 

L. E. ALLISON 

USCG (Ret.) 


cess ol 





Old Timer Was In During 
Revenue Cutter Days 
Miami, Fla. 
I have been enjoying the MAGAZINE 
very much in that my service dates back to 
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the old Revenue Cutter days. Ships like 
the old WOODBERRY, ANDROSCOGGIN, 
GRESHAM, MOHAWK, ITASCA, SEMINOLE. 
MANNING, etc. made up the cutter fleet in 
those days. I doubt if there are many “‘old- 
ies’ left on active duty in the present serv~ 
ice. I guess about all have retired like me. 

I served about 32 years in various branch- 
es of the military: the Revenue Cutter 
Service, the Navy, the Lighthouse service, 
and finally the Coast Guard. I'll admit that 
30 years looks a long way off to a new 
recruit (and much of mine was away from 
my family), however it has paid off in more 
ways than one. If I was to turn 17 tomor- 
row, I'd head for the nearest Coast Guard 
recruiting office and enlist for another ca- 
reer. 

I can’t understand why it is that the 
young men of today can’t see the great 
advantage in store for them by making th- 
service a career. Whether the presen: inter- 
national tension has weakened their desire 
for a career, or whthez the individual just 
can’t adjust himself to the regulations re- 
quired in a military service, is still a big 
question, 

I do know however that I served in two 
world wars and like hundreds of other vet- 
erans, I came out on the winning side and 
have lived to enjoy my retirement with my 
family for more than eight years. 

Any old timer can tell you that we had 
to work harder and the pay was far less 
than the pay of today. I can remember in 
the year 1912 when I served aboatd the 
USRC GRESHAM at Boston, Mass. I re- 
ceived $38.40 per month as a EN. She was 
a coal burner, not an oil burner, and any- 
one who has fired a coal job knows he car’t 
spend four hours in the boiler room on his 
fanny in a rocking chair. Reveille was at 
0500. That’s when you hit the deck, lashed 
your hammock, and stowed it, all in 15 
minutes. At 0515 the mess punk came along 
with a big copper coffee pot and some hard- 
tack. This was an early morning snack be- 
fore turning to 

Sometimes I wonder if the lads of today 
aren't having it too coft. 

Sincercly, 
CHARLES CI.AFLIN 





PLEASE! 


When sending in a change of 


address, send in your complete 
old address. Our subscriptions 
are filed by cities and states, 
not by names. 











Points To Change In 
CG Oarsmanship Technique 
Grayling, Mich. 
There is an article in your Feb. issue 
“Face About and Hold”’ that bothers me a 
bit. I agree with Lincoln ENC(L) that 
oarsmanship remains a necessary talent, but 


the picture that went with it seemed of. 
Being a BMC that has been: out of the serv-' 
ice for over five years, I know that many 
changes have been made, and I have no Ie- 
sire to be too critical; but in this photo 
there isn’t but ene man who has his hands 
properly placed on the handle of his oar 
(with the inside hand palm up). If we are 
going to teach these young men the art of 
being a good oarsman, let’s do it properly 
With both knuckles vp these men would 
soon catch many crabs in any ind of a sea 
at all, and it would soon be one mad scram- 
ble for oars, hats, and thwarts. In my day 
the only time a man bad both knuckles up 
was when he was resting at ‘‘oars.’’ Oars 
cannot be properly feathered with the backs 
of both hands up. Am I right or has this 
been changed? If so i apoligize. 

You see by way of explanation, I spent 
over 21 years in the CG, and [ am justiv 
proud of it. I tried never to let it down in 
any way, and I still like to see it as near 
100% efficient as possible. 


Always, 


BERNARD BROMWELL 


Florida Locker Club 
Strong On Coast Guard 
Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


We have a locker-club here az the beacl, 
for service personnel, and many of our mem 
bers are Coast Guardsmen off the CGC 
SWEETGUM which moors at the nearby 
Mayport Base. Even after having six years 
in the Navy I feel I’m beginning to know 
more about the Coast Guard. The SWECT- 
GUM has a swell bunch of fellows aboard, 
and it’s been a real pleasure having them 
with us when ashore. The names TRAVIS, 
AURORA, ANDROSCOGGIN, BLACKHAW, 
ARIADNE, and the lightships are getting to 
be familiar in that their crew members 
have stayed with us from time to time. So, 
I thought it’s about time that we added your 
good magazine to our book shelf. 


FE. A. PAYNE. Mar. 
Suri Lodge. 
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1 on course to Bermuda, “Queen” 
responds to SOS of sinking “Student 
Prince,” determines present position 
through Loran signals, and sets new 
course for 150-mile race to rescue. 


he ; 
‘WCU itittiigass 


2 “Queen” holds rescue course and 
charts progress by constant 
use of Loran signals from U. S. 
shore stations. 


3 “Student Prince” sinks within two 
hours after 10 crewmen are rescued. 
Liner resets course to Bermuda 
with aid of Loran signals. 


BY BERMUDA LINER 


Battered Fishing Boat Sinks Two Hours After Dramatic 
Rescue in Atlantic Gale m™ n.y. TIMES, JAN. 7, 1955 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


It was 9:13 on the stormy night of Janu- 
ary 5th when the outbound Queen of 
Bermuda responded to the SOS of the 
Student Prince 11. Her seams opened by 
the battering North Atlantic gale and her 
lifeboat smashed in a futile attempt to 
abandon ship, the fishing boat was sink- 
ing rapidly with 10 men aboard. Could 
the Queen reach her in time, 150 miles 
away, with stormy skies making celestial 
navigation impossible? She could and did 


—with the guidance of Sperry Loran. As 
planes of the Coast Guard and Air Force 
circled overhead keeping the sinking 
vessel in sight, the Queen was able to pin- 
point the location of the fishing boat and 
remove every member of the crew—just 
two hours before the stricken craft went 
to the bottom. 

Developed for the Navy during World 
War II, Sperry Loran has taken its place 
along with radar as one of today’s great 
aids to safe, accurate navigat‘on in all 
kinds of weather. Stripped of technical 
terms, here’s how it works. Night and 


tered . 


—P. 


day, Loran stations, located some 300 
miles apart on shore, continuously send 
out powerful radio signals. Aboard ship 
the navigator, 


Receiver, measures the difference in time 


with a Sperry Loran 


of arrival of these signals from three or 
more stations to determine his exact 
position. 

Simple, dependable and surprisingly 
low in cost, Sperry Loran enables ocean 
liners to set fast, direct courses... and is 
equally useful to fishing boats in locating 
and staying on the most productive fish- 
ing grounds. It’s a good example of 
Sperry’s unusual combination of creative 
engineering and precision production—a 
combination that is also responsible for 
so many advances in aerial navigation 
and bombing systems, guided missiles 
and gunfire control systems. 
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The Cutter 


WESTWIND 


Heads North 


for 


Five Months — Plus 


The CGC WESTWIND heads north this May for 
five months—Plus. The ‘‘Plus”” means that she will be 
prepared to winter in the ice packs, if ice cuts off her 
escape route next October. As her last patrol indicated 
this sort of thing is a very real possibility. Last Sep- 
tember found the WESTWIND frozen solidly in the ice 
with hope for escape virtually abandoned. Only a 
miraculous appearance of a strong warm wind from 
the south which opened a small lead in the ice saved 
her crew from months of isolated misery. Last year’s 
patrol, which was a resupply and escort mission, took 
the ice-breaker within 450 miles of the North Pole. 


This year’s expedition will involve the transporta- 
tion of men and supplies to the construction sites of 
our new early warning radar stations. The WESTWIND 
will be part of the task force that breaks into Foxe 
Basin off the east coast of Baffin Island in early Juiy 
to make an initial survey of supply ianding sites. Later 
the WESTWIND will retire to the Hudson Strait where 
she will meet U.S. transports carrying men and sup- 
plies to the selected landing areas. The task force will 
include the Cutter EASTWIND, the Navy ice-breake 
EDISTO, and the Canadian arctic patrol vessel LAB- 
RADOR (ice-breaker hull). 


The secondary mission of the WESTWIND will coa- 
cern general arctic survey work: collection of weather 
data, oceanographic data, and the taking of arctic 
soundings to aid in the improvement of existing charts. 
To aid in this !atter duty, the WESTWIND has two 
identical fathometers on her bridge (each used as a 
standby for the other). 


The WESTWIND’S many unusual duties require her 
to be equipped with many unusual pieces of equip- 
ment. Her hull itself, which earned her the nick-name 
of the ‘pregnant whale’ is probably the most unique 
feature. Her length is only 269 feet but her beam is 64 
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feet, and she draws 29 feet. At 6,564 gross tons, she is 
one of the heaviest class of cutters in the Coast Guard 
(the average weather ship weighs about half of that). 
Her hull plating at the ice line is two inches thick and 
this enables her to bust ice up to 12 feet thick, and 
shove ice floes aside that are 30 to 40 feet thick. This 
special heat-treated steel hull tapers to an inch and five 
eights at the kee!. Her cast steel propellers (twin 
screws) are 17 feet in diameter, and are set 20 fees 
under water (to keep them relatively free of ice). 


The entire hull is insulated against the arctic cold 
encased in heated water packets. The bridge and even 
the conning station on the mast are heated. The porte 
on the bridge are made of a glass that conducts electrici- 
ty (and are warmed by the partial resistance to a flow 
of current). 


© 


The WeEstwinp is almost like an iceberg herself in that most of her 

great bulk is under water. Her work in the ice forbids rolling 

chocks, but her small bilge keels can be seen here. Note tie 
plugged bow prop at her prow. 
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The ship’s main power plant, the responsibility of 
LT. W. H. Yates, is Deisel-electric in design. Six 
Fairbanks-Morse engines, developing 2000 H.P. each, 
drive her generators which in turn drive her motors. 
Because of The WESTWIND’S great bulk her top speed 
is only 15 knots. The ice-breaket was originally 
equipped with a propeller at her bow. This worked 
great in thin new ice, but was subjected to heavy dam- 
age in thicker Arctic ice. As a result this bow shaft has 
been plugged and the forward motor is more or less in 
a moth balled status. 

The heeling system in the WIND class cutters car 
pump enough water from one side of the ship to the 
other to change her list 10 degrees in 90 seconds. Three 
separate sets of pumps and electric motors are used in 
this process which helps the ice breakers shake loose 
irom unusua!ly stubborn ice. 


The ship's boats also are a bit out of the ordinary. 
One, known as the “Greenland Cruiser,” is basicaily 
a glorified motor lifeboat, with living accommodations 
for several men. This boat is most handy in many sit- 
uations, and with its copper plated ull it can navigate 
in several inches of ice. Her primary duties concern 
survey work and she is equipped with a fathomerer 
and radio gear for this purpose. Two LCVP landing 
craft are also carried by the WESTWIND and are usual'v 
used for small supply runs and for liberty parties. 

The after section of the cutter’s Ol deck serves as 
a helioport. Three small (HTL) heiicopters can oper- 
ate from this flight deck (or two !arger helicopters). 
The cutter’s helicopters are used for 2 variety of survey 
and photographic work, but are probably mos: usefe! 
for locating leads (openings in the ice packs). 


Ship handling in the ice packs seems to be a special 
science (or art) all in itself. When the WESTWIND is 
underway in the ice, her OOD has two JOODs on 
duty with him; one on the stern to report when ex- 
cessive ice gets near the props; and the other up the 


This surprise shot was snapped in the darkness of an evening 

movie. This screen is of a special type which might be called 4-D. 

The screen comes down in the center of the mess-deck, and men on 
both sides of it can catch the picture. 
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The first class petty officer quarters are relatively spacious and 
comfortable. At left QM2 Bock works up a masterpiece of contem- 
porary American literature while RD! Steele studies the limited 


contents of his locker. 


mast (in the ‘‘ice house’) searching for leads in the ice. 
In general, the OOD tries to find the weak places in 
the ice, and pow through these at close to top speed. 
If stopped, he must back off (without fouling a prop) 
and make another run at it. Some times a breaker must 
co miles out of its way to find and follow leads, but 


OF” Pathe 


This scene of domestic bliss occurred in the forward end of the 
Westwinp’s CPO quarters. Let’s hope that this iron and ironing 
board arrangement is no reflection on the efficiency of the ship's 
laundry. Note TV set in corner. Sink, coffee maker, and dish racks 


are at the left. 


this is still the standard procedure. There are some types 
and sizes of ice that you simply can’t crack head on. 


The WIND class breakers have two different steer- 
ing systems. One is the regular follow-up type that 
is little different from that on other cutters. The other 
is a special electrical system that can shift the cutter’s 
rudder from full left to full right in seven seconds. 
This electrical system is for rapid maneuvering in the 
ice. The slower hydraulic system is for normal maneu- 
vers in open water. 
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This informal gathering took place in the deck and S division's 
quarters. Left to right: TN Lorenzo with the guitar, SN Waller, TN 
Maderos, and SA Kane spreading the shoe polish. 


Po'ar navigation is another special field in itself. 
Charts of the far arctic are rare and generally incom- 
plete; and to make matters worse, celestial navigatior 
is out due to the “false horizon’’ that exists in the 
polar regions. As a result, lots of dead reckoning and 
a little Loran work (where Loran ‘s available} pro- 
vide the navigator’s work load. Radar ranges and bear- 
ings on terestial objects are helpful (when these objects 
are recorded on the charts). Soundings can sometime 
be used to give a navigator a hint as to his position, but 
arctic soundings are notoriously few and far between. 
Progress through a relatively solid ice field can be com- 
nuted by taking bearings on passing projections of the 
ice. All in all, a navigator on an ice-breaker earns his 
pay. 

Thirteen officers, headed by Captain Henry Stolfi, 
and 160 enlisted men make up the present crew of 
the WESTWIND. This number will build up consider- 
ably by the time the cutter leaves for the arctic. After 

‘ch cruise there is a heavy turnover in personnel. Ac- 
-ording to the Personnel manual, every four months ‘n 
the arctic counts as a year of isolated duty. Therefore, 
after two trips to the arctic, her crew members are 
automatically up for a transfer (to most any unit of 
their choice where possible). 


At the end of this past summer's cruise, thirty four 
men who had completed their two cruises were asked 
(via written questionaire) whether or not they want- 
ed to stay aboard the WESTWIND or obtain a transfer. 
‘Twenty-one chose to stay and on!y thirteen asked for 
the transfer. Considering the general tendency for Coast 
Guardsmen to want transfers even when their ducv 
is relatively good, I'd say this speaks well for the state 
of morale aboard this cutter. While few seemed to 
think that the duty was soft or ‘‘choice,’’ the length 
‘he cutter’s patrols seemed to be the only major com- 
paint. Not one man questioned by vour reporter ir- 
dicated that he would prefer duty on a weather ship. 

If morale aboard the WESTWIND is as good as it 
appeared, I think the cutter’s Executive Officer, Cdr. 
Mazzotta, can take a certain amount of credit. The 
liberty schedule is about as full as possible (two out 
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of three at four thirty, while in N.Y.) and the ship’s 
recreation facilities are extensive. Besides the usual 
inovies, TV, and radios the ship has a trap for skect 
and a dozen 
pairs of skiis. The ship also has a large group of cameza 
enthusiasts, and puts out a small newspaper. The ship's 
laundry service is free. Even beer is provided for the 
shore parties that take hikes out on the ice. 


shooting, a golf driving tee (into a net), 


The quarters aboard the WESTWIND were fairly 
roomy, though on the whole about the same as on a 
weather ship. The CPO quarters were a little smal! 
compared to a 311-footer, but the WESTWIND’s first 
class petty officer's quarters were iarger and nicely 
iayed out. The ship as a whole was clean, and a fresh 
iooking deck of light green composition tile had re- 
cently been layed. The ship’s sick bay was wel! stocked, 
under the care of HMC Fields, and it even had a bath 
tub. A Dental Technician, HM2 Horst, is attached and 
he has a complete dental chair to work with. It might 
be mentioned here that every man going to the arctic 
is not only given a complete physical exam, but is 
given a psychological exam to see ‘f he has the tem- 
perament for polar duty (or to see if he has any prob- 
lems at home that would require his immediate atten- 
tion half way through the patrol). While in the ice, 
mail is flown in every day. This goes a long way in 
easing anxiety about the home front. 

The main thing that duty on the WESTWIND seems 
to offer that other cutters don’t is a chance for a certain 
amount of what you might call adventure. Most men 
reporting aboard her look forward to their first po’ar 
crip with a certain amount of excitement. During the 
patrols her rails are often lined with camera bugs snap- 
ping furiously at ice bergs, seals, eskimos, etc. Thoug! 
a trip north on the WESTWIND may be a bit rough at 
the time, it always makes a good “‘sea story’’ to tell 
the folks (or that girl) back home. 


be 


— 


Rs 


This get-together took place in a crowded corner of the Westwinp's 

engine man quarters. Note bunks and lockers piled three deep. 

That's Roy Boucher, FN, rummaging through his locker, and Mike 
Roth, FN, hung over the rack. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 


And Shipmates Are Located 











His KLRST step in arranging a mutual 

transfer is for two men of like ratings to 
ommunica:e with one unother. In this col- 
umn appear the names and addresses of men 
“ager to correspond with others who desire 
transfers. The addresses enclosed in paren- 
thesis indicate the areas to which the men 
wish to be transferred. 


RICHARD K. FALE, SN, (305-833), 
Fishers Island Liieboat Station, Fishers 
Island, N. Y. (1st District) 

KENNETH L. YAGER, SN (301-141), 
Fishers Island Lifeboat Station, Fishers 
Island, N. Y. (9th, 11th, Loran Station 
in 14th District) 

ELMER J. DUFFANY BMz, (269 
968), Fishers Island Lifeboat Station. 
Fishers Island, N. Y. (Any boating vnit 
any where) 

EDWARD J. MOWARD, BMI (282- 
031), Overfalls Lightship (WAL-605) 
Lewes. Delaware (Any unit or station in 
the 5th or 7th District) 

GEORGE W. ROWDEN, SA (310-436) 
Cape Elizabeth L-feboat Station, RFD 
No. 1, So. Portland, Maine. (8th Dis 
trict. Prefers Texas) 

JOHN P. MURRAY, BM3, P.S.U., 
USCG Base, Gloucester, N. J. (2nd, 
7th or 9th District) 


JOHN G. BRONGES, SN (2004-965), Cincinnati, Ohio. (5th District, ashe 
Cross Island Lifeboat Station, Machirs or afloat) 
Port, Maine. (Anywhere in the south) JIMMY A. SANDOW, EN (297-967), 
CHRISTOPHER C. RAPIER, SA, (312 Group Chincoteague, Va., Parramore 
740), USCGC CHEROKEE Wat-165, Beach L. B. Station, Wachapreague, Va 
P.O. Box 4521, Berkley Station, Nor- ’nd, 7th or 8th District) 
folk, Va. (Anywhere in the 2nd Dis- JOHN P. MURRAY, BM3, P.S.U., US 
trict) GC Base, Gloucester City, N. J. (2nd, 
RICHARD D. PERRY, FN, Relief L/S 9th or 7th District) 
WAL-528, Constitution Wharf, Bostoa, RANSOM H. WILLARD, BMI, USCG 
Mass. (Any unit in 5th or 3rd District) Base, Gloucester, N. J. (1st District’ 
AN DIVER, SN, Pier 9, Eas. Rive- ROLAND J. URMETZ. SK2. USCG 
N. Y. (8th District) Depot, Box 780, Fort Pierce, Fla. (9° 
WILLIAM J. GAHARA, BM}3. USCG District) 
Base, Constitution Wharf, Boston, Mass LAWRENCE M. PARKER. EN]. (273 
(Any District, shore or floating uni. 564), USCGC SUMAC, c/o Oid Cus- 
Prefers 9th District) tom House, St. Louis, Mo. (ist LDie- 
STANLEY M. SALONSKY, SN (2012 trict. Prefers Portland, Maine or vic: 
994), USCGC MACKINAC (WAV? nity) 
371), St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. JOHN COBO JR SN, (297-836 
(Any District except Ist or 5th) Point Judith Lt./LBS, Narragansett, 
ROBERT D. FORD, SN, (309-036) R. I. (7th or 8th District) 
USCGC YocoNA (WAT-!68), Box GARLAND BAYNES, EN2, (289-082), 
836, Astoria, Oregon (Anyplace tn Cor USCGC PANDJRA, Box 464%, San 
necticut or a shore station in N. Y. C.) Juan, P. R. (8th District) 
RONALD LELEAND, SN, WAL 531 ROLAND G. MILLER. EN2, USCC 
c/o Tybee Lighthouse, Fort Severn, Ga [raining Station, Staff A Bks., Groton 


(In or near Mobile, Ala., or New Or wane ee District) , rn 
leans, La. Prefers '2nd station) ’ ‘ R. MEAD, BM2, USCCC 


Me. ACUSHNET W167, Maine State P 
LONNIE CARPENTER, JR. (310-525), : a ee en 


Portland, Maine. (2nd, 8th or 9 iS- 

SN, Point Judith L /LBS, Narraganse:t, aa a ee oe sadiasse 

R. |. (7th or 8th Districts. Prefers th R. M. LYDON, CS2, USCGC CuyaAHoaa 

8th) 157), USCG Yard, Curtis Bay, Md. 
EVAN G. WILLIAMS, BM!, USCGC 7th or 9th Districts) 


SYCAMORE, Room 748, Federal Bldg., (Continued on Page 21) 
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Look Towards 


RETIREMENT 


REVIOUS articies spoke of the benefits available to 

the man and his family, while on active duty. 
However, numerous requests for information have come 
from those who have put in their time and are retired 
in one form or another. | hope the paragraphs below 
wili help answer the questions the retired personnel 
have in mind. 


GEORGE 
ZAVADIL 


It is the usual thing for retired personnel to re- 
ceive the advantage of free medical care for themselves, 
and for their dependents. including children in their 
personnel, the too-few USPHS Hospitals are unable 
minority. Unfortunately in the case of Coast Guard 
to offer a medical service worthy of the term. It is 
one of the BIG injustices that should be ironed out 
by the series of new biils now before Congress. ‘There 
is no reason why reciprocal agreements between all 
the services shouldn't be in force, thus giving the 
Coast Guardsman access to any service hospital. 

Commissary privileges and the use of installation 
facilities are a.so the realm of: the retired personnel, 
but they are non-existent for the Coast Guardsman. 
Here again some equitable adjustment should be made 
in favor of the Coast Guard personnel. 

Having so lightly passed over the sometime priv- 
ileges you are supposed to have, let's look at the ones 
you do have guaranteed by law. 


First, let's look at the income of the Coast Guards- 
man himself in the event he is retired from active 
duty due to some form of distbility. This disability 
may range from 10% to 100% wita the addition of 
special allowances in certain types and degrees of dis- 
ability, p.us an additional allowance for his depend- 
ents if his disability is rated 50% or more. 

This pay is taxfree which increases it approximately 
25% in value. It is paid when the disability resulted 
from injury or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
l.ne of duty, and not as a result of misconduct. Here 
is the table applicable to the disabied Coast Guards- 
man only, NOT his dependents. 


SERVICE CONNECTED DISABILITY 
COMPENSATION 
Disability Wartime (a) Peacetime (b) 
10% $17.00 $14.00 
20 33.00 26.00 
30 50.00 40.00 
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40 66.00 
50 91.00 
60 109.00 
70 127.00 
80 145.00 
90 163.00 
100 181.00 
Maximum 
ances 


53.00 

73.00 
87.00 

102.00 

116.00 

130.00 

145.00 
allow- 

inc.uding 

pay ments 

limbs, 

etc., total depend- 


special 
for loss of 


511.00 408.00 

(a) Service in WWI, WWII prior to 25 Juiy, 
1947, and to service after 27 June, 1950. 

(b) Service after 24 July, 
27 June, 1950. 

Secondly, there's the income paid as a result of a 
non-service connected disability, which is paid only 
to specific classes of servicemen. Veterans who have 
the requisite service of WWI, WWII, or since 27 
June, 1950, may be entiteld to a monthly pension 
from the VA for a total and permanent disability 
which is not traceable to military service. The vet- 
eran must be discharged other than dishonorably, 
and the disability must not be the result of willful 
misconduct or vicious habits. This pension is $66.15 
per month, increasing to $78.75 after 10 years or 
at age 65. HOWEVER, the veteran may not receive 
this pension in any calendar year in which his in- 
come exceeds $1400 if single, or $2700 if married or 
with minor children. 


ents, etc. 


1947, and prior to 


For the purpose of determining the income referred 
to here, NSLI, USGLI, and certain other federal pay- 
ments are not considered in the $1400 or $2700. 

Thirdiy, there is a source of retirement income stem- 
ming from the release of a Coast Guardsman by a 
disability retirement board, because of a service in- 
curred disability rating scale in the above table, but 
if a larger income wou d result from multin!ying the 
years of active creditable service by 214%, the larger 
income is paid. Disabi.ity retirement is subject to a 
probationary period of up to 5 years, during which 
time pay will not be less than 50:% of active duty 
pay. In no case can the retired pay exceed 75% of 
xotive duty pay. There are provisions releasing the 
Coast Guardsman from active duty without retired 
pay in the event the disability is less than 30%. Then 
the retired man would be eligible for a VA disability 
compensation allowance. 

This type of disability retired pay is exempt from 
income tax up to the percentage of active duty pay 
represented by the disability rating. Any income 
in evcess of this amount, resulting from the years- 
of-service method of figuring the income, is taxed 
as ordinary income. 

Any Coast Guardsman receiving retirement pay, 
and who might be entitled to a larger income if he 
were under a VA pension, may waive all or part of 
his retirement pay in order to receive the larger VA 
pay. 
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The February issue of the COAST GUARD MAG- 
AZINE dealt with the compensatiou paid to the de- 
pendents of an active duty serviceman in the event 
of his death. What about the dependents of the re- 
tired Coast Guardsman? Normally, if he was re- 
tired without any form of disability his pay stops 
at the time of death, and in the absence of his having 
chosen an option under the ‘Contingency Option 
Act’ no pay is given to the depeadents. If he did 
not so choose, the dependent wife and children may 
not be entitled to a dime. On the other hand, at the 
time of death, the Coast Guardsman may have had 
2 service connected disability, although the percent- 
age of disability may have been too small to entitle him 
to disability compensation. If this is the case, it 
would be wse for the widow and/or children to make 
application to the VA for a pension. In the case of 
a veteran of WWI there are no disability requirements 
whatsoever. If eligible, the monthly income would 
be as shown on the table below. 


NON SERVICE CONNECTED DEATH PENSION BENEFITS 
Widow $50.40 
Widow with one child 63.00 
Each additional child 7.56 
Child alone 27.30 
Two children 40.95 
Three children 54.60 

Each additional child 


(total equally divided) 7.56 


There are two important restrictions built into the 
above payments: (1) A widow or child alone may not 
receive payment during any calendar year in which in- 
come from other sources exceeds $1400; (2) Income 


from ‘“‘outside sources’’ may not exceed $2700 for a 
widow and child or children, or for two or more chil- 
dren. Benefits payable by the VA or government life 
insurance payments are not considered outside sources. 
Life insurance proceeds are so considered, but if the 
beneficiary is given the right to take all or any part of 
the proceeds lump sum, these proceeds are considered 

taken in the year of the veterans death, and the 
eligible dependents are entitled to the pension in the 
fo.lowing year. 


There is now pending a bill which would entitle 
the widow and dependent children of a WWII veteran 
‘nd those serving after 27 June, 1950, to the same 
pension rights now given to the WWI veteran. Keep 
your eye on HR 4840. 


There is one thought I would like to stress in bring- 
ing this series of articles on benefits to a close. With 
the constantly changing laws and regulations, it is 
quite possible for a veteran and his family to become 
eligible for benefits in the future, although at time 
time such eligibility does not exist. Keep your eyes and 
ears open, and, above all, when in doubt check with 
Headquarters; check with the VA and Sociai Security 
Administration; and then check again—with a well 
qualified insurance agent. 
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Harbor 
Entrance 
Patrol 


OUGHLY six months ago the 

Magazine ran a series of articles 
on the development and construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard’s new 95- 
footers. In order to obtain a picture 
of life aboard one of these cutters 
after it has been commissioned and 
is actually performing its regular 
duties, your reporter paid a visit to 
the CG 95303, home port of Nor- 
folk, Va. 


U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
Visits a Norfolk 95-footer 


The CG 95303 is commanded by 
LT (jg) Robert Kringel. Since the 
recent transfer of BMC Richard 
McMullen, BM1 Lester Scarborugh 
acts as the ship’s exec. BM3 Arthur 
Gregory heads the deck force of four 
seamen (holding down a first class 
billet), and Howard Lanphere, CS1 
runs the commissary department 
(chow reported as good). 


The ship’s four V-12 Cummings 


The CG 95303 moored at Norfolk, Va. The superstructure on her main deck houses the 


pilot house and the CIC room. Note the Radar screen on the mast 


direction finder on top to the CIC room. Her depth charges can be seen on her stern and 


the projectile box for her head-thrown anti-submarine armament is 


the deck house. 
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and the circular radio 


shown just forward of 


Diesels are the responsibility of 
ENC James Mauldin. These develop 
2,200 H.P. and can drive her at 20 
knots. The most unique feature of 
the engineroom is the glorified 
phone booth at its forward end. 
This booth, which contains most 
of the engine’s controls and gauges, 
protects the engineer's hearing from 
the heavy noise that the four Diesels 
produce at high speeds. 


As for armament, the CG 9533 
carries a twin 20MM aft (in addi- 
tion to her anti-submarine ord- 
nance). The CG 95303 rates a sec- 
ond class gunner’s mate (Van B. 
Midgette) and a second class sonar- 
man, 


The 95-footers have an amazing 
amount of electronics equipment for 
a ship of their size. Just forward of 
the wheel house is a complete CIC 
room with Radar, Loran, Sonar, a 
radio direction finder, a fathometer, 
and even a gyro. Reports indicate, 
however, that this gyro compass is 
not too reliable in rough weather, 
and the old stand-by magnetic com- 
pass must be used. The 95-fooiers 
rate an EM to maintain the gyro. 


Your reporter inquired as to the 
riding characteristics of the CG 
95303. The general consensus of 
opinion indicated that while her 
pounding was moderate, her “‘snap 
rolls’’ were murderous. It seems thai 
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men are troubled with 
even cld-timers off of 


most new 
seasickness, 


83-footers. 


The quarters are excellent for a 
ship of her size. There is a private 
stateroom for the CO, and one for 
the two chiefs. Her two berthing 
compartments sleep roughly six men 
each (with individual bunk lights). 
The mess deck seemed somewhat 
crowded, but the galley was fairlv 
large. A TV set was on the mess 
deck and the reception on this was 
reported as fair even while on pa- 
trols. The ventilation was first rate 
with an intake and exhaust blower 
in each compartment. A painted, 
aluminum mesh covers most of the 
interior bulkheads and overheads. 
All of this aluminum work on the 
95-footers makes for ease of main- 
tenance. No chipping is necessary: 
just occasional touches with some 
sandpaper. 


The primary function of the 
CG 95303 is port security harbor 
entrance patrol. These patrols are 
run on a six days out, six days in 
basis. While on patrol the ship is 
usually moored to a buoy at the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay (wea- 
ther permitting). When the wind 
and seas pick up the ship must 
underway and zig zag about her 
station: or, retire to her rough wea- 
ther station in behind Cape Charles. 
From this protected station, she can 
cover the Baltimor: channel (while 
an 83-footer covers the Hampton 
Roads channel). While on patrol, 
the main job is the investigation of 


EN! H. N. Collins takes his readings in the 
sound-proof booth at the forward end of 
the engine room. 
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unidentified vessels. Most incoming 


vessels are identified by a team of 
Coast Guardsmen stationed on thx 
Norfolk pilot boat. 

in that cannot be identified the werd 
is immediately flashed to the CG 
95303 which gets underway to in- 
tercept, board ,and /or escort. 


The CG 95303 is also on call for 
local search and rescue jobs. She’s 
een particularly useful as a ‘‘crash 
boat’” when Navy planes from the 
nearby air station have crashed dur- 
ing landings and take-off’s. She’s 
also done a few tow-jobs on fishing 
boats and loose barges. 


If a ship comes 


Once each month the CG 95503 
takes a training cruise (of at least 
24 hours) out of sight of !and. This 
keeps her crew in readiness for a 
possib'e deep water assignment. and 
more than qualifies her crew for sea 
pay. 

An SN or SA reporting aboard a 
95-footer has an unusual opportu- 
nity for training. A seaman even- 
tually stands a kind of a 
OD’s watch and learns to handle a 
wide variety of electronics gear. This 


junior 


kind of experience can pay big divi- 
dends as a man moves up through 


the rates. 


Now harbor entrance patroi dutv 


ENC James Mauldin inspects the reduction 
gear between two of the cutter’s Deisels. 


has a few disadvantages (rough 
riding, a limited water supply for 
washing), but it has one big advan- 
tage that tends to 
these: liberty parties while on pa- 
trol! Every couple of days, a mail 
boat comes out and a few men can 


over-shadow 


QMC Angelo Liberto limbers up with the 
cutter’s signal lamp. 


be shipped off on a 48 hour pass. 
And, in port liberty can be granted 
on a three out of four basis (IF the 
ship is up to complement This 
situation has evoked the genera! 
comment that, ,‘She’s great dutv 
when she’s got a iull crew!’ Anvy- 
one for a mutual?—-B. R. 


BM3 Arthur Gregory at the helm of the CG 
85303 with his hand on the throttle controls. 


‘The more one studies a subject, 
the more he realizes how little he 
And the less one studies a 
more he thinks he 
The more you 
know, the less you think you know; 
and the know, the more 
you think you knew. If you would 
be wise on a subject, read only one 
book about it. If you read a second 
book you will find it contradicts 
some of the teachings of the first 
book, and then you will not be sure 
which to believe. If you read still 
more books on the subject you will 
find nearly everything in any one 
book contradicted by one or more 
of the other books, and then you 
will be sure of but little. The more 
you learn the less you know! 


—Q.E.D. 
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knows about it. 


less you 





Weather Patrol 


LANS for the easing of weather 
P patrol scheduies can certainly 
be listed under vital steps in the 
right direction. The removat of one 
patrol per year frcm a ship's opet- 
ating schedule can change duty 
aboard her from night to day. 
Weather ships aren't half bad duty 
when they are in port, and no self 
respecting Coast Guardsman wil! 
scream about a few patrols a year; 


but, when a cutter is assigned five 
a year (plus standby’s and refres icr 
training) morale starts to drop like 
a rock. When time away from home 
port starts running in the 60%- 
70% bracket, even the more loyz] 
old timers begin to wonder abou 
throwing in the proverbial towel. 
Many a 
weather ship with an excellent at- 
titude the Coast Guard 


man has come aboard a 


towards 


and plans to ship over, only to be- 
come sour because of “‘Just one too 
many weather patrols.’’ Even Acac- 
emy Officers at the beginning of a 
promising and long sought career, 
have been made to wit 
that B.S. degree could get them on 
the “‘outside’’ after a double dose of 
patrol duty in a single winter se-- 
son. 


wonder 


This general picture of low mo- 
rale on weatherships is complicated 
by more than just the factor cf 
length and number of patrols. The 
feeling that 
plish little 


weatherships 
and that the average 
American citizen doesn’t know 
about or appreciate the work of 
weatherships, has nad a serious un- 
dermining affect. As a case in point, 
the following is an excerpt from the 
Mackinews (ship’s newspaper of the 
CGC MACKINAC) : 


accoOm- 


The Nortuwinp’s FRIGID-AIRES make with some of the hottest jam sessions either side of 

the Arctic Circle to prove that the old fashioned “‘songfests” still ring out in the Coast Guard, 

even up near the Pole. The NorTHWIND is currently operating off the coast of Alaska. Left 

to right: ENC Bert Shatto, QM3 Wally Rath, RDC Hineycutt, and YN3 Bob Wslton. The 
photo was by PH2 Clayton, ship’s photographer. 
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THE BIG QUESTION 


How many of you now  salty-excivies 
ever heard of weather patrols or ovean sta 
joined the USCG? Did 


you wonder if the men in the other branches 


tions before you 


of the service know of our under-publi- 
cized job? The personnel of CIC, in con 
junction with our editorial staff, have been 
of Air Force and Navy 
what 


conducting a survey 
planes 
they 


which they contact. Here is 


found out. They report that when 
these craft are confronted with the question 
only 20% 
of them are able to come up with the rig! t 
answer. 60° of them say that we are Navv 
10% 
manned by a civilian crew. A wise group of 


of ‘‘Who mans ocean stations?”’ 


ships and more think that we 2re 
the remaining 10% quickly tell us to stand 
by one and look in the manuals for the 
right answers. If these statistics surprise you, 
then imagine what the percentage would he 
of the people pass 42nd and 
Broadway who had 


who daily 
never even heard of 
weather patrols. 


DANGER 
Insurance Sharks 


OMMANDING Officers have 
4 occasionally given irresponsible 
insurance agents the run of theii 
units to prey on unsuspecting Coast 
Guardsmen. As a result policies have 
been bought that require excessive 
premiums, and are not supported by 
a sound financial 1eserve. By taking 
advantage of artice 10-1-~+ of CG 
Regulations, this sort of thing can 
be reduced to a minimum. 

“Dealers and tradesmen or their agents 

shall not be admitted within a comman! 
except as authorized by the commanding 
officer in order to:” 

In deciding upon the responsibil- 
ity of an insurance company. Com- 
manding Officers (and prospective 
purchasers) are referred to ‘‘Best’s 
Life Insurance Report, 1955’’. This, 
among other things, states the assets 
per dollar of insurance issued of each 
company. ‘The average is better 
than 25c on the dollar.) 


Unused Morale Funds 
VARIETY of units have un- 

£% used morale and recreation funds 

on the books for Fiscal '55, All 
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Marla English, lounges prettily in a bit of cool summer garb that is calculated to encourage a mild heat wave. Marla 
rently be seen in the United Artists production ‘Deser: Sands”. 
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Coast Guard units in this category 
are encouraged to submit the proper 
requests without delay. Here are 
some figures of unused funds in the 
7th District: 
AURORA $110, SWEETGUM $109, 
WAL-531 $104, CGAS MIAM 
$242, and the PAPAW $114. All of 
these units had Magazine subscrip- 
tions that were due at the time DPI 
No. 21-55 was ‘ssued. 
Medical Care 

ITTLE progress has been made 

by any of the military medical 
bills at this writing. However, Con- 
gressman Wilson of California 
struck a blow for the Coast Guard's 
sagging cause when he stated’ “The 
Coast Guard is in the difficult posi- 
tion of having to serve two masteis 
—the Defense Department and the 
Treasury Department. In wartime, 
the Coast Guard operates under the 
Navy control, and in peacetime un- 
der the Treasury. The Defense De- 
partment sets its pay scales, Treas- 
ury directs its operations. and the 
Public Health Service is supposed to 
take care of its medical needs. Under 
this devious jurisdiction, medical 
care for dependents of Coast Guard 
personnel is vague. indifferent, and 
almost nonexistant. Efforts have 
been made in the past to improve 
this situation, which I am informed, 
is a prime cause for low reenlist- 
ments of Coast Guard personnel. 
The Coast Guard must be included 
in the new Defense Department’s 
medical care bill, or separate ar 
rangements must be made to care for 
Coast Guard personnel and depend- 
ents at any service hospital. As a 
valued and important member of 
our national defense team, the Coast 
Guard deserves equal status wit 
other branches of the armed serv- 
ices. 


Comedian 
Ex-Coast Guard 


ANY Coast Guard TV 
: on tenders, lightships, 
breakers, have enjoyed the efforts of 
Sid Caesar without realizing that 
there is Coast Guard service in his 
background. Sidney Caesar (646- 
717) USCGR enlisted in New 
York in October of ’42 for a three- 





fans 


ice- 
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Comediam Sid Caesar, is pictured here as 

Seaman Apprentice Sidney Caesar 646-717, 

USCGR just after his enlistment in New 
York in 1942. 


year hitch. He came in as a SA and 
left as a SN. After his boot training 
at Manhattan Beach, his first duty 
station was COTP, New York. In 
1944 he was assigned to TARS & 
SPARS, Hollywood, where he 
served until discharge in 1945. 
Caesar listed his occupation as a 
Musician when he enlisted at the 
20. He had worked a few 


age of 


months in night clubs before com- 
ng in the Coast Guard, as a saxo- 
phone and clarinet player; also as 
a comedian. 

Through his performance in 
TARS © SPARS, he obtained a 
movie contract, and from there 
went into TV. Reports have it, 
that he’s managing to make ends 
mect in this latter medium 


King-23 Shapes-up 


HREE months ago the men ‘r 

King-23 nothing more 
than the average recruit with the 
same idea in mind, to be part of tle 
operating force of the United State: 
Coast Guard. Now that the basic 
knowledge has _ partially been 
grasped, we are ready to carry out 
our duties wherever we might be 
needed. But first I would like to 
review with you some of the things 
that go into the training of an en 
listed Coast Guardsman. 

First of all it :akes a man with 
experience and knowledge of the cea 
to teach the fundamental; to che 
new recruits as they enter the Re- 
ceiving Center. BMC Herman Day 
and his capabie assistant Robert 
Konitz BM2 were assigned to this 
job. During our day in and day out 
training it was these two men thar 
were there rubbing out our diffi- 


were 























“Frankly, Captain, J believe they could stand up under another half-inch increase in 
brush size.” 
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culties and showing each man the 
proper approach to his assignment 


After our daily routine became 20 
established pattern we became more 
accustomed to the duties we wou'd 
later be responsible for. Through- 
out the company the feeling of con- 
fidence was slowly growing and in 
each class discussions, questions, and 
answers were straightened out so 
that when we were assigned to our 
next station the ninimum of time 
would be spent cn our problems 
Undoubtedly everything was not 
covered but we hive had a taste of 
what to expect. 


The morale of the men was kept 
high by the letters from home. week 
end liberties, and when Honor 
Company was finally attained. it 
increased more than ever. This was 
due largely to the cooperation of 
every man in King at the time. Not 
only did we work together on our 
expected duties, but in othe: things 
as well: the American Red Cross 
received 100% cooperation. 


ome. 
Not much more can be said be- 
cause of the fact that we are cnly 
recruits and haven't really had the 
opportunities, as of yet, to show ou: 
abilities. This can be said however, 
if all the recruits are trained under 
the same cailber of men as CBM 
Day and Konitz BM2 surely the 
Coast Guard will retain its high 
standards among _ the _ military 
services._—By G. Etters 
(Incidentally, KING-23 has sub- 
scribed 100% to the Magazine.) 
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Company King-23, Cape May 


Unique Schools 
Voluntary 


A SITUATION so unique has deve!- 
oped in the Office of the 17th 
District Office, Juneau, to be termed 
by several as “‘lughly unusual’. 
This situation arises from the fact 
that there are not one, but two - 
separate ‘‘classes’’ or ‘‘schools”’ 
operating within she District Office. 
Both attendance and 
are on a purely voluntary basis. 


instructiors 


The one class is instructed Ly 
William H. Stoner. YNC, of the 
Legal Office, who instructs YN an! 
SN(YN) in shorthand. Chief 
Stoner, a veteran of 14 years in the 
CG, is helping the YN brush up cn 
shorthand and is instructing an@ 
teaching the SN(YN) the rudi- 
ments and fundamentals of 
hand. Chief Stoner 
attendance has been regular and that 
the number of attending 
varies little from those whe origin- 
ally expressed the desire for the 


’ 


‘class’. 


short- 
reports that 


fellows 


The other ‘‘schcol”’ is betng coz- 
ducted in the Comptroller Division. 
‘The lectures or discussions are con 
ducted on the various phases and 
functions of the Compt Dtvision 
and are led by ths individual con- 
cerned with the workings of the 
section under discussion. The first 
lesson was conducted by LCDR 
Harold J. McCormack, Chief, 
Compt Division, 17th CGD, who 
discussed the CG in general and the 


relationship of the Compt. Divisior 
to the operation of the 17th CGD. 
In turn, various members have Ic! 
the discussions, to date the Account- 
ing section and the Military Pay 
Section have been covered and Sup- 
ply is to be the next function taken 
up. 


As previously stated, ali attend- 
ance is on a voluntary basis, the in- 
struction is on a voluntary basis and 
all classes are held AFTER working 
hours. The attendance has beer 
high in both classes. Discussions 
with members of the ‘‘on the job 
school rooms’’ have led us to be- 
lieve that much is being accom- 
plished in both -:lasses toward the 
betterment of the sections involved 
and of the individuals concerned. 


* * * 


Woods Hole Team 
Wins Championship 


DR J. M. JOSEPH, Commander 

of the Woods Hole Group, 
coached his basketball team to a 
convincing 24 win 4 loss record for 
this season. This was one of the “est 
records chalked up on Cape Cod. 
Playing in the Falmouth, Mass., 
Sem'-Pro Basketball League, the 
team won 18 games and lost only 
2 in the regular Jeague season ard 
then won two play off games to wir 
the league championship. Outside 
the league competition, the team 
defeated strong teams from New 
Bedford, Mass., znd teams from 
the rest of the Cape. 
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starting five for the 
consisted of Josenh Shea of Man- 
chester, Conn., who plaved two 

years of college ball with the Amer- 
iman International College of 
Springfield, Mass. Joe carried a 20 
point per game average for the sea 

son while playing forward for the 
team. Bill Panzeri of Stockbridge, 
Mass., who for three years was the 
top scorer for Stockbridge High was 
teamed with Shea at the other for- 
ward position. George Gaspa, from 
Provincetown, Mazss., an Al!-Schol- 
astic and All-Tech Tourney star in 
Mass. for the year 1952, was paire!! 
at guard with Bruce Gray of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, who was the 
team’s natural play maker ana stellar 
defenseman. The tall man of the 
team was Bob Dries who stands 
6-3. Dries, a native of Piymouth, 
Mass., handled the pivot at center 
for the team. 

The substitutes consisted 
Hugh McCartney, from Pittsburgh 
Pa., who played center and forward 
for the team. Bill Krebs of Sabina, 
Ohio, who played a guard position, 
and Martin Beachler of Portland 
Maine, who played a forward for 
the team. Wayne Obenour from 
Carnegie, Pa., who was transferred 
to Woods Hole !ate in th 
helped the team to a fast finish. 

Ron Either of Worchester, Mass., 
started with the team during the 
first half of the season, and then wa: 
transferred to Groton, Conn., mid- 
day through the second half. 

At one point in the season, Com- 
mander Joseph’s team had a win- 
ning streak of 12 games, which was 
the best in the league, or on the 
Cape. One of the most vitai wins of 
the season, was the win over a 
strong Lawrence High School team 
of Falmouth, Mass. This game was 
won by a two point margin. 

‘The team’s winning of 24 out cf 
28 games, gave Woods Hole Base 
and Coach Commander Joseph a 
CHAMPIONSHIP team. 


* * * 


BOUTWELL Team 
Undefeated 


{gen men from the CGC BoutT- 
WELL and the CG-83387 
teamed up to tak? on the Browns- 
ville, Texas, City Basketball League 
and ended up by winning both the 


The 


seasou, 
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“One way or another... 


they always answer bells!” 


(Cartoon idea by Joseph Cabral) 


season championship and the post- 
season playoffs. This powerhouse 
went undefeated in eleven consecu- 
tive games. 

The men played regularly in spite 
of the fact that their practice was 
greatly hampered by frequent dis- 
tress calls and regular patrols. Ever 
with their ‘‘sea-legs’’ they played a 
fine game of basketball. They dis- 
played excellent sportsmanship, and 
in this way furthered the cause of 
the Coast Guard's public relations 
in the Brownsville. Texas. area. 

The team and its staff, headed by 
Lt. H. G. Weber (C.O.), included: 
ENC Murphy, SO2 Mathews, RD1 
Shum, RM2 Colombo, RM2 Baird, 
SN Kelm, FN Sizber, QMZ Ragas, 
SN King, RD3 DiFabbio, GM2 
Seger, and Ensign Braund (X.O.). 

(Material by Ens. Braud) 
* * * 


News Briefs 
From The 8th 


_ New Orleans Coast Guard 
basketball quintet are hoiding 
their own in the local Commercia!' 
Athletic Association cage title 
round. Beaten only onc: (66-65 
in an overtime gime), the shie'¢- 
and-eagle-men are still given a good 


chance to walk off with the title. 
Men on the team are from Captain 
of the Port, Base and District Head- 
quarters, all in New Orleans. 


A new Coast Guard Reserve Unit 
is ready to go into commission in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area. The 
two rival Texas cities are scramb- 
ling to claim the unit as their own, 
but it looks like a toss-up. Skipper 
of the unit, Lt. Fred Logaa, 
USCGR, lives in Fort Worth an! 
the unit meets in Dallas. 


Two Eighth District units that 
won't stay put are the two mobile 
recruiting trailers. Trailer No. 1 is 
making a spin through Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and western 
Porida, while No. 2 is roaming the 
wide open spaces of Texas. 


Dewey P. Beyer, BM1. has the 
dubious honor of being the only 
Coast Guardsman stationed in New 
Mexico. He is the sole proprietor 
of the Recruiting Sub-Station in 
Santa Fe. 

Joe Shanks, BMC, who has been 
in the 8th District for many moons, 
finally left New Orleans. His bo* 


(CG-83491) switched her home 
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port from New Orleans to Grande 
Isle. 

Base Galveston had a team in the 
Texas Amateur Athletic Federaticn 
basketba’l playoffs at Lubbock, 
Texas. Topnotch Texans on the 
other teams proved to be a little 
tough for the Galveston men, so 
they didn’t take home any trophies. 
However, they did have the honor 
of being the only Armed Forces 
team selected to play in the com 
petition. 


The Coast Guard will be repre- 
sented at several ‘“‘area’’ fairs and at 
the big Texas State Fair this year. 
Suitable displays will be obtained 
to show the inland public what “he 
Coast Guard is doing. 


Coast Guard kegglers in New 
Orleans have started knocking down 
the pins in their Summer league. At 
the completion of the winter league 
the teams got together to elect ncw 
officers, present trophies and hav- 
their regular end-of-season party. 
Base New Orleans walked off with 
top honors for the winter leaguers. 
There are 10 teams in the summer 
Gil Shaw 


Salt Water Grist 
WASHINGTON (AFPS) .. 


Enlisted men in pay grades E-4 with 
four years or more of active duty 
now are allowed to move their de- 
pendents at government expense 


league. 


In the past, only E-4s with more 
than seven years active duty have 
been allowed this privilege. 

In addition, the Joint Service 
Per Diem and Travel Committev 
has added an extra 1500 pounds to 
the amount of household goods t! at 
E-4s with less than seven years’ 
service can ship at government 
expense. 

The new ruling applies only to 
those who were in pay grade E-+ 
on March 31st... President Eisen- 
hower has signed a bill authorizing 
Armed Forces athletes to participate 
in the Olympics, Pan-American 
Games and similar events. 


The bill also permits the Depart- 
ment of Defense to spend up to 
$800,000 in each four-year period 
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for training and equipping service 


athletes. The Coast Guard may 

A new digest- 
size magazine devoted exciusively to 
entertaining and informing the mil- 
lions of service wives and families 


will be on the market in August. 
The magazine, entitled “U. S. 
Lady,” will be published by the 
AmericanService Publishing Co., 
Inc. of Washington, D. C. Presi- 
dent of the company is Cdr. G. Lin 
coln Rockwell, USNR (Inactive). 


Rockwell said the magazine. 
which will feature full color illus- 
trations and sell for 35 cents, 
be distributed tl.rough 
changes, ships and news 
stands. He said month thc 
magazine will carry articles and fe2- 
many problems 


wil! 
post exX- 
S.OTes 


each 


tures covering ine 
encountered by 
their families. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS 
Establishment of new Buoy 
in New Orleans. Designation 
rey David Shaw. Description: Wet. 
7 |Ibs. 8 Length 20 inches. 
Assigned Tenders: Nat and Gi! 
Shaw. Note: the Buoy has siren- 
type of equipment to be sounded a! 
2 A.M. This equipment wil! oper 
ate automatically. . . . Also blessed 
with a new Buoy was Dale Foster, 
YNI, of the District Offic: in Seat- 
tle. His wife Barbara gave birth to 
an 8 pound son at the Forr Army” 
Hospital. 


service Wives al 


\ boy ) 


Jetf- 


OZS. 


* x " 

The American Merchan: Marine 
Institute is urging a piece of legts- 
lation that would authorize the 
Coast Guard to make biennial in- 
spection of cargo ships in lieu of che 
present system of annuat 
tions. An amendment would also 
authorize the Coast Guard to use 
the services of accredited and nor- 
profit organizations in the inspe-- 
tion of hulls and boilers. . . . Many 
Coast Guardsmen are not aware that 
many weatherships and 
shore units receive regular deliveries 
of American Merchant Marine 
Library Asso. books through che 
“Public Library of the High Seas’. 

* * * 

Pictured above is DCI Al Free- 
man being congratulated by Lt. 
Carl Erickson after shipping over 


inspec- 


isolate ! 


Freeman was one of the first to re- 
ceive the benefits of the 
enlistment bonus (in the amout o‘ 
$1820.00). Now stationed at the 
San Francisco, YBI Depot, he was 
formerly aboard ihe WINNEBACO 
the ABSECON, the Monterey Lif 
boat Station, and other shore units. 
Freeman lives with his wif 


new ic- 


and twe 
daughters at San Lorenzo, Calif. 
Dairell Forney, 
known for his cartoon work in the 
Magazine, is winning fi 
these days as Editor of n> Ke 
the weekly of the Alameda Receiv- 
ing Center. Looks like he is doing a 
great job with a minimum of equir- 
ment. ... [The new Commander ci 
the Cape May Group is John Klang. 
Klang enlisted back in the 
part of 1931 as a seaman and 
worked up to BMC by duty 01 a 
number of tenders. He was commis- 
sioned in 1941 and after duty »: 
ihe ANTIETAM and the EVERGREEN 
he rose to his present rank of Lie1- 
tenant. 


Seaman wel! 


> 


new 


1 
ear_y 


..+ Weare sorry to inform 
uur readers of the passing of BM1 
Ret.) Lawrence Congdon in Cora! 

Gables, Fla. He is survived by his 
wife. 


* * 


‘The Coast Guard isn’t the only 
outfit that is having a stagnation 
problem at certain senior enlisted 
levels. It seems that the Army is 
»verloaded with Master SGTS. 
There hasn’t been an E-7 promo- 
tion in a year... .. Earl Potts, 152 
6th St., San Francisco, has come 
across a rare old Coast Guard Badge 
dated 1790. Hobby collectors are 
encouraged to drop Mr. Potts a line. 

Mr. Knud Hansen, sevenry 
year old Senior Inspector of M?- 
terial in the 3rd District, recently 
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retired after receiving the Gallatin 
Award for long end faithtul 
ice. Hansen first went to sea in 1905 


SerVv- 


and compiled 22 »years on coastwis¢ 
xnd ocean going vissels psior to his 
entry into the Burcau of Marine In- 
spection. . . . Also retiring in New 
York was Lt. George Gyiand, after 
more than 30 years of service. Gy- 
and was born in Norway and firs< 
S. as a crew member 
merchant 


came to the U. 
of a Norwegian 
He was most receaily known as the 
Executive Officer of the SORREI 
ind the CO of the LEGARE. ... We 
«he measles 
Statio 2, 


vesscl. 


hear quite a few caces of 


hit the Groton Training 
but at last reports things have quiet- 
ed down and the hospital corpsmen 
getting their requirec 
amounts of sleep. . . . We got a let- 
zuy that finds the 


are again 


from a 
new pay boost shoved him up nin, 


ter here 


Seagoing uniform Corpora- 
Brocklyn, manufac- 
uniforms sinc« 


tion ol 
urers of navai 
1901, have taunched a totaliy 


[his 


entirely 


new and different contest. 
is a restricted 
to the United States Navy and 


Guard who 


coniest 
Coast personnel 
are on active duty. 

[here are no special rules or 
regulations to follow in order 
to enter and win in Seagoing’ 
contest. All cai 
he completicn of 
blank and the 
cation of 


correci 
twelve silhou 

] he class ol ships 
known to a'l 


naval ships. 


should be well 


personnel. Over 300 prizes are 


being offered. First pri: 
1 1955 Hillman Husky, sec- 
ond prize is a trip to New 
York and week’s stay at the 
Hotel New Yorker, third prize 
is a new shortwave Hallicratt 
ers portable radio. 


Entry blanks will be pacl- 
iged with every Seagoing uni- 


form, and will be available 





tree of charg2 from every store 
Seafarer, 
»kipper uniferms. 


carrying Chief or 


contest begins 
15th, and wall run 
tober 15th, 1955. 


Apni! 


until Oc- 








brackets on the income tax chart. 
You can’t win! 

Seattle's Coast Guard Headquar 
ters’ team defeated the PSU, Astoria 
team for the basketball champion- 
ship of the 13th District. The Skip- 
per of the Spokane, Washington 
Reserve unit donaied the champion- 
ship trophy. . . . QMC Charles 
Buckley of the YOCANA is receiving 
hearty congratulations days 
for his promotion to BOSN. Buck - 
ley, formerly aboard the FORREST- 
ER, has 14!4 years in the Coast 
Guard. We recently had a note 
from Arthur Morrill (Ret.) that 
used to roam the Atlantic with the 
old destroyer force (1926-1929) 
on the PAULDING. His son, LTJG 
Peter Morrill has been carrying on 
the family’s Coast Guard tradition 
as CO of a 95-footer. . . . Horace 
Rand (Set.) that use to serve n 
Sault Ste. Marie area writes he’s 
anxious to hear from former ship- 


mates of his 1917 to 1940 era. 
* k x 


these 


Auxiliary 


UXILIARISTS of the Twelfth Dis- 
£& trict started this year’: yachting 
season with a bang on April 16t*: 
with the Over the Bottom Race 
Over two-hundred Auxiliary ves- 
sels participated ‘n the race which 
was held on San Francisco Bay an? 
provided the public with one of the 
greatest displays of power cruisers 
anywhere in the area. 

Calif.-—A x 
operatonal drill turned into the reai 
thing at this busy harbor recently 
when an 

prominently in the rescue of a ‘es: 
pilot who had parachuted from h’‘s 
disabled plane. Jess Kaplan, Divi- 
son Captain of Div. II. Eleventh 
District Auxiliary and skipper of 
the cruiser ‘““NORA KATE”’. was per- 
ticipating in an operation drill, with 
the District Vice-Commodore and 
the Division Hl, Training Officer 
aboard. Suddenly, as Mal Fink put 
it ‘‘We saw the splash and smore 
of the plane and Willey saw the 
‘chute about 1000 feet above the 
water.’ The parachute was ripped, 
but open, and he c2me down rapid- 
ly. The plane, an F-100 jet, trashed 
into the water about 150 yards from 
a fisherman, who picked up the dis- 
abled pilot. The pilot was trans- 


Newport Harbor, 


ferred to the ‘“‘NORA KATE” for a 
speedy trip to the Coast Guard Dock 
at Newport, where he was tran?- 
ferred to a waiting ambulance sum- 
moned by Kaplaa's radio. At last 
reports the pilot was doing well. 


A sad anti-climax to this story 
was written a few days later when 
Jack Willey died suddenly and un- 
expectedly at his nome. Jack will be 
remembered as a sincere, hard work- 
ing Auxiliarist over the years, wi 
rose to the number 2 spot in the 
Eleventh but stil retained his wl- 
lingness to tackle any task. 


Mass.—At the Annaa' 
Director's Conference of the First 
District Auxiliary held here on 
March 19th, Mr. Frank E. Crowell 
was honored for his work durirg 
Hurricane “‘Carol’’ which struck 
this area last year. A member »f 
Sahant Flotilla, he was awarded the 
Coast Guard Certificate of Merit ter 
unseifish and enterprising assistance 
to te.low boatmen. Even before 
hurricane warnings were flown on 
the morning of the storm, his fore- 
thought prompted him to put sev- 
eral boatowners aboard their boats 
when it was impossible to get to 
them using their tenders. As a te 
sult, many were able to ridz out tix 
storm without damage to their 
craft. When the wind and sea had 
abated, he prevented extensive dam- 
age and possible loss by towing 
many boats to safety after freeing 
them from a_ wreckage-littere2 
After the hurricane hid 
passed, he engineered and assisied in 
the sa.vage of many craft that wer 
in 2. sinking 
moorings, 


Boston 


shore. 


condition at their 


* * 


The League 
H° RING an individual for mezi- 


torious achievement provides 
publicity for the Guar¢ 
cine serves 
to bestow recognition where recog- 
nition is due. In the 11th Distrier, 
Commander J. Courtland Lytton 
recently presented an identification 
bracelet to Kenneth J. Behnke, of 
Chicago, a Coast Guard gunner’s 
mate first class stationed at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., for performing twe 
feats of heroism which wor hin 
the disiinction of being the 


Coasi 
League and at th? same 


' out- 
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standing Coast Guardsman of che 


district."’ The Coast Guard League SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
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COTP 
Group 
Moorings 


Seaman 
Certificate 


PIER 9, NEW YORK 


HERE IS probably more Coast Guard per square foot 

at Pier 9, East River, New York than at any other 
location in the U. S. Captain of the Port, N. Y. 
(which now includes PSU, N. Y.); Coast Guard 
Moorings, N. Y.; Group Commander, N. Y.; and 
the Seaman Certification Unit, N. Y. are all packed 
in to the grey buildings of Pier 9. Thirty six vessels 
work out of Pier 9 including five large tugs of the 110- 
foot class. The responsibility for all of these units, and 
of the 18 officers and over 200 men that operate them, 
rests squarely on the hefty shoulders of Captain Frank 
K. Johnson. 

The Moorings takes in the SAUK, MANITOU, 
MAHONING, TUCKAHOE, and the NAVESINK; four 
64-footers, and one 95-footer. Two other 95-footer, 
and a 83-footer are under the operational control of 
the Pier, but are at such stations as Sandy Hook L/B, 
and Perth Amboy. The Pier’s fleet of 23 forty-footers 
operate under the COTP rather than the Moorings, 
The 83 and 95 footers are primarily concerned with 
harbor entrance patrols. The tugs concern themselves 
with Customs boarding, anchorage checks, and occa- 
sional fire-fighting jobs. All floating units at Pier 9 
are tied together and coordinated via the Pier’s voice 
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radio. The Pier’s radio room, which includes a teletype 
to the District and a telephone switch board, is within 
a few feet of the Boat Dispatcher’s office. This area 1s 
the nerve center of the unit where the OD’s and the 
day-time Boat Dispatcher, BMC Modon, sweat out 
the daily confusion of the whole port of New York. 

The Captain of the Port Office is broken up into 
roughly three divisions: Administrative (YN-SK, 
CS-SD, HM, etc.), Water-side Patrol (40-footers), 
and the Shore-side Patrol Division. CHBOSN Hughes 
heads the boat Division that must maintain a constant 
patrol of the East River, Hudson River, ard New 
York’s Upper Bay. Two forty-footers are on the 
prowl 24 hours a day. Others are assigned special 
duties, transport working parties, do S 6 R jobs, and 
help fight fires (with handie-billies) . 

The Shore-side Division takes in a muititude of 
functions: Explosive loading, shore-side guarding of 
ships, and general ‘‘Bull-gang’’ work around the Pier. 
Many men in this Division do double duty in that a 
man may work all one day as a DC2 in the Carpenter 
shop, and then be a Petty Officer in a explosives load- 
ing detachment the next. Manpower is a precious 
commodity at Pier 9, and no one stands around wait- 
ing for a duty assignment. 

Helicopter patrols, run out of Floyd Bennett Field 
in Brookiyn, are also coordinated with Pier 9. In fact 
two landing strips have been layed out right on the 
Pier for quick visits from the helicopters. Your re- 
porters was fortunate enough to be a passenger on one 
of the routine patrol flights, courtesy of LTJG A. F. 
Perkins. This flight ran down around the Battery, up 
the Hudson, across Harlem to City Island on Long 
‘sland Sound, then back down the East River. While 
on patrol the pilot is on the lookout for ‘‘anything 
and everything’ that might affect the security of the 
port of New York: fire hazards, loose barges. over- 
turned sail boats, blocked channels, oil polution, and 
even dead bodies. The pilot can converse directly with 
Pier 9 during all flights. Helicopter patrols are also 
run down the Bay towards Staten Island, anc these 


Barracks B at Pier 9 is furnished by a variety of double decked 
bunks spaced rather closely. Individual lockers line the bulkhead 
in the background. 
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A two man helicopter from the Brooklyn Air Station makes a neat 
landing on its Pier 9 heliport. 


patrols generally try to fill in the spots missed by the 
regular forty-footer patrols. 


Duty at Pier 9, as at most units, has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. The present shortag 
sonnel makes for a heavy work load per man, and the 
Pp 


of per- 


ier's limited quarters are a bit crowded (particularly 
when Reserve units show up for training). However 
it also has its advantages. Liberty runs far better than 
at the average Coast Guard unit for one thing. Men 
in the Shore-side Division pull port and starboard 
liberty when the work load permits. Boat pool men 
run port and starboard liberty. Both Divisions are 
granted special liberty to make up for lost liberties 
when all hands are busy at times. The liberty of the 
administrative men is a very complex affair, but on the 
whole it’s better than for the rest, and is generally 
granted in 3 watches. 

The Chief's and first class petty officers have their 
own quarters on the Pier, and the rest of the men sleep 
in three !arge barracks. These seem to be in fairly good 
shape with new linolium on the decks. The overhead 
was kind of low and with limited insulation the bar- 
racks tend to get rather hot come summer time. Your 
reporter spotted no rats, and had to shake no cock 
roaches out of his shoes in the morning (and for 
Pier 9, this is unusual). Per usual however, a variety 
of stray cats wandered about (One recently had kit- 
tens in the sea bag locker.). The Pier’s recreation gear 
is extens.ve. It’s large recreation deck has two pool 
tables, two table bowling alleys, in addition to the 
movie screen. Another large room ‘s the unit's TV 
room and reading lounge. Lack of space for bal! games, 
etc. is a rough problem however in the crowded Man- 
hattan area. 


The Pier’s commissary department seemed to be in 
good shape. This is the responsibility of CSC Downey, 
who incidentally used to feed your reporter aboard the 
ld TAMPA back in ‘50. A careful inspection indicated 
no grease on the trays, no wilted icttus in the salad 
food being served hot, plenty of chow per man, and 
only one or two flies were spotted. Milk was being 
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Nope, this is not Valley Forge, just Pier 9 in the middle of a dismal 

winter blizzard. The mess hall and administrative offices are at 

the right; the ship's exchange, COTP Office, and Seaman's Cer- 
tificate Unit are at the left. 


handed out to the men by the quart, not by the half 
pint. The foods that needed to be well done, like the 
bacon and the pork, were well done. The paper work 
in Pier 9’s commissary is unusually rugged for this 
galley has to issue supplies to all of the floating units 
at the Moorings. All Kinds of special lunches have to 
be prepared each day for the variety of working parties 
that leave the Pier in the morning and don’t get back 
until evening. 

The recent Newark fire served as a perfect example 
of how a well coordinated Captain of the Port unit 
can swing into quick and effective action. At 1457 on 
Friday afternoon an urgent call was received from the 
Newark fire department stating that a pier was on fire, 
and that “‘all available assistance’ was requested. Gen- 
eral quarters was sounded and within 5 minutes the 
SAUK, the TUCKAHOE, two 64-footer, 3 forty-foot- 
ers, and roughly sixty men were on the way. Mean 
while, a Coast Guard helicopter hovered over the fire 
and shot in reports of its size and intensity. The entire 
outter end was in flames, and two barges tied to it 
were starting to burn. While firemen fought the blaze 
from the shore side, the Coast Guard’s boats poured 


water on the water-side. The forty footers, their 
handie-billies roaring slipped in close and shot streams 
of water in underneath the pier where the fire was at 
its worst. One of the barges was so far gone that it was 
flooded and sunk to avoid further damage. The other 
barge was cut loose and the SAUK and a forty-footer 
took out after her, both to fight the fire and to try to 
get a line on her to keep her from drifting into some 
other pier. The forty-footer finally slipped in low 
under the terrific heat and flames and secured a line. 
The SAUK was then able to bring the flames under 
control. After two hours the fire on the pier was under 
control, but it took most of the night to finally kill it. 
This Port Security fire fighting detachment, under the 
direction of CHBOSN Hughes, had racked up anoth>: 
“well done’ for PIER NINE, N. Y. 





ee IS A STORY of a man whom others called poor, 
and who had just enough fortune to support bim- 
self in going about the country in the simplest way and 
enjoying the life and beauty of it. He was once in the 
company of a great millionaire who was engaged in 
business, and worked hard at it daily, getting richer 
every year. The poor man said to his host: ‘‘Really, I 
am a richer man than you are.” “‘Just how do you 
make that out?’’ inquired the man of millions. ““Why, 
it is very simple. I have got as much money as I want 
or need, and you haven't.” 


—Fallodon Papers, by Viscount Grey. 





Sound business is service which benefits ali the 
parties concerned. To take profit without con- 
tributing to essential welfare; to take excessive 
profit; to cater to ignorance, credulity, or human 
frailty; to debase taste or standards for profit; to 
use methods not inspired by wood-will and fair 
dealing—this is dishonor. Whenever I make or 
sell a product or render a business service, ic must 
be my best possible contribution to human well- 
being.” 











Rumored to be the “best looking engineroom in the Coast Guard” is the engineroom of the CGC Watnut. Her conversion from steam to 
Diesel resulted in an unusually spacious layout. A regular balcony circles the main plant at the main deck level. 
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ENGINEMAN 
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By ROGER LEE, EN2 


HE mission of Engineman School 
is to help train non-rated per- 
sonnel in the field of mechanics, in 
such a way as to help him under- 
stand the many and varied types of 
equipment that are used in the Coast 
Guard today. The Engineman in 
the Coast Guard is quite different 
than the Engineman found in the 
Navy or any other service. The 
Coast Guard does not have special- 
ists for everything, therefore one 
man must be able to do al! and any 
kind of work that has to do with 
the machinery he is working with. 
In general he musi be proficient in 
the operation and maintenance of 
the engineering plants of Diesel 
powered ships, small boats and 
shore stations. The theoretica! and 
practical training of a student must 
cover a broad field to help him fill 
any billet the Coast Guard may 
assign him to. 
The course of instruction covers 
a period of sixteen weeks, with a 
new convening every four 
weeks. Classes average thirty men, 


class 





OVERHEARD IN A 
ENGINE CLASS 

“Now don’t confuse the 
reciprocating, direct - acting, 
double-acting, simplex, verti- 
cal, high pressure pump 
equipped with a direct-acting, 
flat-faced, outside slide valve 
with the vertical, single stage, 
volute type centrifugal pump 
with single-suction impeller 
and low velocity suction lead.” 
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with the course set up to handle as 
many as one-hundred men. The 
complement of the schol being, one 
commissioned officer assigned as 
officer in charge and twenty enlisted 
men as instructors. The 
courses taught are: 


major 


(a) General description and construc 


tion of diesel engines 
(b) Diesel engine cperating principtes 
(c) Diesel engine components 
(d) Maintenance and repairs 
(e) Refrigeration 
(f) Petty officer 


training (leadership) 


The school, with Lt. Russell D. 
Erickson as officer in charge, Ken 
Seeley, ENC as his assistant in the 
front office, and twelve instructors, 
runs roughly as follows: 


The first phase, 
“Dad’’ Atkins, EN1 supervising 
along with his assistants Belton 
‘Hoss’ Gray, EN1 and James Price, 
EN2, starts the new class out with 
the use and care of hand tools: and, 
on through the theory of operation 
of internal combustion engines, 
clutches and gears. With the repe- 
titious questions of ‘“‘what is it and 
how does it work?”’ 


with Allen 


After learning that you aren't 
supposed to use a screw driver as a 
chisel, they enter the second phase 
under the guiding hand of Bill Mol, 
ENC. As our “‘little pea picker’, 
Ken Lamar, EN1 and Harry Yar- 
bourgh, ENI instruct them in 
“venturis’’ and how it works in the 
carburetor (along how the 
cooling systems of various engines 
work). They apprehensively wait 
for the mysterious weeks that are to 


with 


follow in refrigeration. under the 
same instructors. After being helped 
over the rough spots by their pa- 
tience and thoughtful instructors of 
the second phase they are ready to 
enter the final eight weeks. 

Now on to forty footers and their 
auxiliaries, under the 
thoughtful guidance of Russell 
“Senator” Scruggs, ENC Ted 
“Stud’”’ Payton, EN1, and George 
‘“‘Thorney’’ Causey, EN1. Then it 
happens, “electricity”. Wha hup- 
pen? “No, it flows that way.” “Tt 
can’t.”” ““Why? Hell, I don’t know, 
let’s ask ‘“‘Stud?’’ And so if goes. 


associated 


Now, joy of all joy, we are the 
senior class. ‘“‘Say, Chief (meaning 
Scruggs) can we back to 
school on Friday afternoons in dress 
blues now that we are the senior 
class?’”’ ‘“‘No, d-m’t, I don’t care 
who you are’. “Oh well, we tried’’. 

And now for the final four 
weeks, under the “‘ole sea dog, Eu- 
gene Gabwell, ENC’, who says 
“Well when we brought the EAGLI 
back from Germany With 
the able Andre 
‘*‘Moose’”’ ind Roger 
Lee, EN2, 


along 


come 


assistance of 
Mercier, EN] 
the last four weeks move 
less uneventfully, 
for the usual questions on 
how far it is from here to Alaska, 
and how much travel money 
I get?’’, “Can I go to aviation ma- 
chinist mate school?’’, “‘and by the 
way ’ mak; 


more or 
except 


will 


how much do I under 
the new pay bill?’’. We try to strug- 
gle through unit injectors and Bosch 
fuel equipment. And finally, grad- 
uation . and the mad cycle starts 
all over again. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I am stationed on Nantucket Island and as 
there are no hospital or medical facilities for depend- 
ents here, my wife travels to the Brighton Public 
Health Hospital for treatment. | would like to know 
if there are any appropriations for travel in such cases 

—(R.J.P.) 

A.—There is no authority in law or regulations 
whereby transportation of dependents to Public 
Health Service hospitals to obtain medical treatment 
can be defrayed from public funds. 

* * * 

Q.—Can you please tell me when the next Aviation 
Machinist School will open and what the qualifications 
are?>—(W.W.W.) 

A.—The next two classes to convene at Elizabeth 
City, N. C., for Aviation Machinist’s Mate School are 
scheduled for 4 April and 6 June 1955. The qualifi- 
cations are: ARI plus MKM-105. Also, it is necessary 
that applicants meet the physical requirements for 
general service; have no evidence of manifest or latent 
disease of sinuses or middle ear: have no evidence of 
«motional instability: be free from speech defects, and 
not be over 30 years of age. Applications for Aviation 
Machinist's Mate School should be forwarded to the 
Commandant (PTP-1), via official channels. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to know my standing on the 
eligibility list for promotion to DC1.—(J.P.) 

A.—You are number 61. 

* * + 

O.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
biltty list for Engineman first-class.— (J.B.B. ) 

A.—You are number 119. 

™ x * 

O.—I would like to know when the next Aviation 
Machinist Class will convene at Elizabeth City and if 
my request to attend this school has been received by 
Headquarters.—(R.E.D.) 

A.—The next two classes to convene at Elizabeth 
City for Aviation Machinist’s Mate School are sched- 
uled for 4 April and 6 June 1955. 

You are advised that there is no record of receipt of 
vour application for Aviation Machinist’s Mate School 
at Headquarters. It is suggested that you resubmit your 
pplication via official channels to the Commandant 


(PTP-1). 
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Q.—I would like to know if a man retired from 
the Coast Guard with approximately 20 or 12 years 
of service ts eligible for the extra 10% for good con- 
duct tf some of his twenty years were served in the 
Army or Navy.—(F.C.K.) 


A.—If a man serves a total period of active service 
of twenty years or more, for example, 5 years in the 
Navy and 15 years in the Coast Guard, he is eligible 
for the extra 10% pay for good conduct, upon retire- 
ment under the provisions of the 20-year law, if his 
average mark in conduct is at least 97144% (3.9). 
However, Coast Guard service only is considered in 
the computation of his average mark in conduct. 

* * x 

Q.—We would like to know if our names are on 
the list for duty aboard the Coast Guard Cutter 
COURIER and if so, approximately how we stand. 

(J.W.F.) and (E.W.M.) 


A.—The Commandant (PE) has received a large 
number of requests for assignment to the COURIER. 
This number exceeds the present replacement require- 
ments. 

Selections are made according to date of receipt of 
requests, taking into account changes of assignment 
made subsequent to the date of the request. 

Your standing for selection is as follows: (J.W.F.), 
2: (E.W.M.), 5. 

Requests not acted upon in sir months wili be filed 
without action. 

* * * 

O.—I would like to learn the present address of the 
following men. Both were stationed at the USCG 
Training Station, Groton, Connecticut, in February. 
1953.—(J.B.) 

Fred Stevenson, SA, 305-627 

Joseph Gleason, FN, 305-557 


A new technique for sweeping enemy minefields made possible by 
the use of helicopters as “aerial tugs’ was revealed by the Piasecki 
Helicopter Corporation, Morton, Penna. This new development elim- 
inates the danger from moored mines to the minesweeping vessels 
penetrating an enemy minefield since the helicopter can sweep 
the initial path through the waters without endangering itself. This 
will enable the formation of minesweeping vessels following, to 
sweep the remainder of the minefield with safety from moored 
mines. 
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A.—Frederick Stevenson (305-627) gunner’s mate, 
third class, and Joseph Howard Gleason (305-557) 
engineman, third class, are attached to the U. S. Coast 
Guard Patrol Boat 83503, Nantucket, Massachusetts. 

* P * 

Q.—I have submitted two letters requesting change 
of rate from TN to SN. To date I have had no rep'y. 
I would like to know tf there is any chance of changing 
rates and, :f so, how to go about it. I have been trying 
to change my rate for the last twenty-six months. 

(S.R.T.) 

A.—At the present time there is a shortage of stew- 
ardsmen. Current enlistments of citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, should greatly alleviate the 
present shortage. If the maximum planned quotas for 
these enlistments continue to be met, it is anticipated 
that Headquarters may again be able to give favorable 
consideration to requests for lateral changes from stew- 
ardsman to seaman upon request of the personnel con- 
cerned, during the latter part of calendar 1955. 

* * * 

Q.—I have 3 years, 4 months and 17 days of Navy 
time counting towards my Coast Guard retirement. 
Would I receive the ten percent additional pay for good 
conduct upon retirement? Upon retirement wil! I re- 
ceive base pay for unused leave tnasmuch as I wil! have 
to pay back some for my previous enlistment bonus? 

(1.S.B.) 

A.—Only marks in conduct received while a mem- 
ber of the Coast Guard are considered in determining 
whether a man is entitled to the additional 10%, for 
good conduct. 

(ISB)’s marks in conduct have been averaged. up 
to and including 3 January 1951, and it has been 
found, as of that date, his average mark in conduct is 
sufficiently high to entitle him to the additional 10% 
for good conduct upon retirement under the 20-year 
law. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—to make float-equipped Coast Guard nelicop- 
ters more self-sufficient on search and rescue operations away from 
their parent stations, Coast Guard airmen recently invented what 
they term “the smallest landing field in the world” (portable). 
The device resembles a pair of first aid stretchers and is made of 
66 pounds of molybdenum steel tubing and canvas. The “stretchers” 
are attached to the sides of the helicopter’s floats when in flight. 
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Twenty Years a SA 


/ 























“The Captain appreciates your enthusiasm, but that’s not quite 
the way we handle the fender detail!” 
(Cartoon idea by Jeff Spence) 


(ISB) will be paid pay and allowances for unused 
accrued leave to his credit at time of zetirement. Check- 
age will be entered against pay on reenlistment bonus 
received for unexpired portion of enlistment. 

« * * 

Q.—I will have twenty years of service for retire- 
ment (including 27 months of Army time), on Apri! 
}, 1955. Will I be retired at that time, or will I merely 
receive a position on the eligibility list for retirement? 

(E.G.H.) 

A.—At such time as you submit an official applica- 
tion to Headquarters for retirement, your name will be 
placed on the eligibility list according to the number 
cf years service you have completed. Your request will 
then be given consideration at such time as future 
retirements are effected. However, seiections for retire- 
ment from this list are made strictly on length of 
service and due to the number of men already on the 
eligibility list with more service, you should not expect 
retirement in the near future. 


Your marks in conduct have been averaged up to 
19 October 1949, and it has been found, as of that 
date, your average mark in conduct is sufficiently high 
to entitle you to the additional 10% pay for good 


conduct. 
* * * 


O.—Does the Coast Guard have any pians for 
establishing the rate of Laundryman in the near future: 
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It ts my understanding that this rate existed some years 
ago. I would like to learn the reason tt was discon- 
tinued.—(T.G.) 


A.—lIt is not anticipated that the rating of Laun- 
dryman will be established for members of the Regular 
Coast Guard. During World War II the rating of 
Ships Service Man (Laundryman) existed but only 
for members of the Coast Guard Reserve. The rating 
is now an Exclusive Emergency Rating for Reserve 
personnel only. 

* * * 

QO.—I would Itke to learn the present address of 
the following men: 

Gordon Johnson, RM 1, last known address was 
CGC SEDGE, Kodiak, Alaska. 

Frank Berczel, FN, last Rnown address was CGC 
INGHAM, Norfolk, Virginia.—(G.D.P.) 


A.—Gordon Harris Johnson (279-221) radioman, 
first class, is now attached to the U. S.-Coast Guard 
Radio Station, Cleveland—-NMD. County Line Road, 
Chesterland, Ohio. 

Frank Steve Berczel (2015-699) boilerman, third 
class, enlisted in the U. S. Coast Guard Reserve on 
14 July 1952 and is serving in an inactive status. His 
home address is shown as Stop 30!4 Euclid Avenue, 
Wicklige, Ohio. 

* * * 

Q.—I was in the Navy prior to my enlistment in 
the Coast Guard. I served with Fighter Squadron 884 
aboard the USS KEARSARGE CV A-33 during the Ko- 
rean Conflict. The ship left San Diego, Caltfornia, on 
the 11th of August, 1952. It arrived in Korea on the 
17th of September, 1952. The ship operated up and 
down the coast of Korea during which time the Squad- 
rons aboard flew combat missions. 

I would like to know exactly what Ribbons or 
Decorations the ship, crew and squadrons aboard at 
that time rate.-—(J.A.F.) 


A.—Your questions relative to your eligibility for 
awards earned in the U. S. Navy should be addressed 
to the Chief of Nava! personnel via the proper chan- 
nels. 

* * * 

Q.—I would ltke to learn my standing on the 
eligibility list for BMC. Has my 83-footer duty heen 
classified as sea duty? How much sea duty do I have? 


(A.K.S.) 


A.—You are number 103 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to BMC(P). Duty aboard 83 footer is 
classified as sea duty. Records at Headquarters indicate 


you have 9 mos. sea duty. 
* * * 


O.—We would ltke to learn our standings on the 
eligibility lists for SKI and EN 1 respectively. 
(M.M.) and (RJ.H.) 
(M.M.) is number 25 and (R.J.H.) number 
144. 
* ok * 
Q.—I would like to learn my standing on the eligt- 
bility list for future promotion to CSI and I would 
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also like to Rnow how many advancements to CS1 
have been made in the last twelve months. 


—(K.A.W.) 


A.—You are number 152. There have been no 

advancements to CS] during the last 12 months. 
* k * 

Q.—I will complete twenty years service on 14 
May, 1955. I also have three years service with the 
Virginia National Guard from 1931 to 1934. Does 
this time with the National Guard count toward my 
retirement? I would also like to know approximately 
when I could look forward to retirement. 

—(M.E.B.) 

A.—Service in the National Guard or inactive serv- 
ice in any of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces is not creditable for retirement purposes. At 
such time as you submit an official application to Head- 
quarters for retirement, your name will be placed on 
the eligibility list according to the number of years 
service you have completed. Your request wil! then be 
given consideration at such time as future retirements 
cre efiected. However, selection for retirement from 
this list are made strictly on length of service and due 
to th number of men already on the eligibility list with 
more service, you should not expect retirement in the 
near future. 





The Navy Mutual Aid Association 
WHAT IT IS...... 


IT JS your sympathetic, understanding, Wash- 
ington representative ready to assume the burden 
some details of procuring for your survivors all 
Government benefits to which they may be legally 
entitled. 

IT [S a source of IMMEDIATE funds for your 
wife and children; funds which are wired or 
cabled AUTOMATICALLY anywhere in the world 
within hours after casualty is reported and without 
the requirement of prior request for payments. 
IT JS om organization with three-quarters of a 
century's experience in serving the needs of Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard officers and their 
dependents; a record without parallel in processing 
and “iollowing through” on Government claims. 


$90,000,000 
$28,000,000 


Total Payments to Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 
Over $21,800,000 


Organized 1879 


Benefits in Force 
Assets 


Write for details to 


The Navy Mutua! 
Aid Association 


Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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YACHTING 


for the 


POOR 
MAN 


HE Mail Man that takes a walk on his day off and 

the bus driver that goes for a drive, have long been 
the subjects of miscellaneous jokes. And, I guess the 
Coast Guardsmen that like to get in some liberty times 
sailing is in the middle of this crowd. But, there is a 
world of difference between standing a watch on a 
2,000 ton cutter and tending the helm of a 14 foot 
sloop. Year after year more and more small boats 
crowd the coastal waters of the U. S. The reason is 
simple—sailing is a hell of a lot of fun. Whether you're 
after the excitement of heavy weather sailing, or inter- 
ested in the exploration of seldom visited coves and 
islands, the purchase or construction of a small boat 
can open up a whole new 
adventure. 


world of rewarding 


A Coast Guardsman can get in some sailing in 
roughly two ways: us.ng his ship’s sailing mcnomoy, 
or saving up and buying his own boat. Most cutters of 
any size have at least one set of sails for one of the life- 
boats. These can usually be rigged in a half hour and 
a crew of three can usually handle her. Monomoys are 
usually a little heavy and not too well suited for light 
winds. In a heavier breeze they are great and plenty 
safe with even a moderately experienced crew. The 
photo above indicates better than hundreds of words, 
the pleasures of monomoy sai-ing. 


The ownership of a private boat, however, kas many 
advantages over the use of a ship's boat. A man doesn’t 
have to wait for a crew to lower the boat, get permis- 
sion from the OD, etc. Also (let's face it) most men 
want a sail boat for the primary reason that they want 
to take a date sailing and young iadies are seldom 
allowed in a ship’s monomoy. 


Now a nice sail boat can be purchased these days for 
roughly $500, but lets suppose that you've only got 
$50 for the project. With $50 you aze still in business. 
The routine here is to buy a second hand row boat and 
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convert it to sail. Your author just purchased such a 
row boat for $30 and is now in the process of this 
conversion. The steps here are roughly as follows: 
First, you can buy a can of elastic chauk, fill the seams, 
and give the bottom a coat of copper paint. Then you 
dump it in the water and let the planks swell up a 
few days. Final:y you haul her out, scrape off the 
excess chauking that has squeezed out, and finish your 
painting of the hull. 


Your next step is to screw on a small simple keel. 
Most boats already have a small keel and it is only 
necessary to built this up another inch or two with a 
strip of wood (placed well forward). 


The addition of a rudder is no problem. Most any 
board about two feet by a foot by 34 of an inch will 
do. A broom handle can be screwed on at one end, 
and two screw eyes and two L-shaned screws (from 


the hardware store) will make an adequate hing device. 


A two by two (from a local lumber yard} shaped 
up a little with a plane (and varnished) easily takes 
care of the mast problem, but the sail will require some 
time consumming effort. Strips (usually a yard wide) 
of light canvas must be sewed together by hand 
(though some Coast Guard ships have a canvas sewing 
machine in their bos'n lockers) and a bolt rope of light 
line must be sewed around the edges. 


The results of such makeshift efforts will probably 
be no thing of beauty, but with luck she'll sail and 
will provide many hours of enjoyment, not to mer- 

yn valuab!e seamanship experience. It’s usually more 
economical (and more fun) if severzl men pool their 
energies and resources with the idea that each will be 

part owner. For further details om such a product, 
there are many good books on sailing and boa: build- 
ing at your nearest book store. Good luck, but better 
take along the oars and plenty of life preservers-—just 
in case. 
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SEA-GOING 


UINEA 
PIG 


SMALL cutter, 18 men, and a few small wooden 

buildings make up one of the most unique units 
in the Coast Guard. This unit is under the headquar- 
ters control of Captain J. P. German, Chief, Testing 
and Development Division. The purpose of the Divi- 
sion is ‘to obtain and disseminate information con- 
cerning new technical developments which may have 
app.ication to Coast Guard activities; to coordinate 
all development activities in the Coast Guard; and to 
test and develop any new idea, material or equipment 
that any of the Coast Guard’s other divisions call to 


LCDR. E. L. Perry, the unit's CO is shown checking over the elec- 

trical equipment used to iest flashing buoy lights. 
its attention, provided an investigation thereof has 
not already been, or is in the process of being, con- 
ducted by another Federal Agency.’”’ Commander J. 
W. Naab, Assistant Chief, Lt. J. E. Wesler, and Lt. 
D. A. Webb, Project Officers, complete the Head- 
quarters Staff. 


The unit at the Yard, that actually carries out the 
tests, is commanded by LCDR E. L. Perry. The CGC 
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U. S. Coast Guard Magazine 
Visits the CGC CAYUHOGA 


CAYUHOGA, the 125-footer that is used for most of 
the sea going tests, is commanded by CHBOSN P. J. 
Monk. Most of the crew of the CAYUHOGA have ex- 
tensive backgrounds in engineering and serve a double 
duty. The seaman that chips paint and sweeps down 
in the morning, may be running tests in the photo- 
metrics laboratory in the afternoon. Fireman Svan 
Squires for example has a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering from Pitt. 

When the CAYUHOGA puts to sea for a series of tests 
her limited crew of 18 must man her as best they can. 
Many of her test runs take place near Cape May, and 
she'll often tie up there overnight. The cutter is at sea 
roughly 15% of the time. While at the YARD her 
crew berths aboard, but eat ashore. Her cook, CS3 
Lydon, handles her chow problem when at sea, bur 
helps out at the YARD’s galley when in port. He's re- 
ported to be one of the hardest working and most 
fective member of the CAYUHOGA’s crew. 

At the time of this writing, most of the tests being 


Stan Squires sets a new bulb in a sphere photometer. This device 
measures the total spherical candle-power of aids to navigation 
lights. 
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run at the YARD concern aids to navigation. Just aft 
of the office of the unit is a photometrics laboratory 
where a variety of tests can be run on a light’s dura~ 
biuity, candle power, endurance, timing, etc. ‘lhe tests 
on the buoys themseives are run in an area out in 
Chesapeake Bay. Fog signals are also being tested. 


Preservation tests are routine. The cutter’s present 
viny! deck coating is part of an experiment. At present 
a special electrical device is being attached to her hull 
to cut down on metal deterioration. This installation 
is being made in cooperation with the Naval Research 
Laboratory in the development of improved methods 
for applying cathodic protection to the hulls of active 
vessels. 

‘The CAYUHOGA carries three types of radar at pres- 
ent for test purposes. Tests on radar and sonar refec- 
tors are also run. The cutters engineroom gets its 
share of attention, and a new fuel oil separator is the 
iatest project underway in that compartment. Up on 
deck a trial set of nylon boat falis are under observa- 
tion, and work is underway on improved floatation 
equipment for a stokes litter as suggested by a U. S. 
Navy enlisted man. 

The recent tests on our new 30-foot patrol boats 
were photographed from the heaving deck of the 
CAYUHOGA. A yeoman, YNC Duda, by the way, was 
at the helm of one of the 30-footers during the trial 
runs, 

Typical of the money saving devices under develop- 
ment at this unit, is a simple and inexpensive flasher 
mechanism for small river type buoys. The usual 
mechanism costs well over a hundred dollars and lasts 
over five years. But, on the rivers where the buoy 
fatality rate is so high, what is needed is a cheaper 
mechanism that would only last a year or two. Th» 
sailor—-scientists at the YARD are well on the way to 
fulfilling this Coast Guard requirement. 
the CAYUHOGA seem to 
classify their duty as good. Liberty is run on a two 


5 


Most crew members of 


out of three basis, and there are many recreation facil- 


Not all of the unit's work is scientific. Much routine painting and 

scraping must be done on the CayuHocaA to keep her in operational 

readiness. Left to right: SN Brussels, BM1 Merrick, SN Kceniqverg, 
and SN Grammes. 
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The unit's photo-electric system (measuring simple candle-power ) 


perated by SN Gray and Lt. Cliiford Peistrup (executive officer ). 
Lt. Peistrup holds two graduate degrees in physics and optics. 


ities available at the YARD. The ship’s own mess deck 
has a TV set. Morale is therefore relatively high and 
the men seem to pitch in to each new experimental! 
project with a good deal of enthusiasm—and stick 
with the problem “‘around the clock” until it is licked 
(often disragarding the arrival of weekends and holi- 
The resulting accomplishments, though seldom 
honored or advertised, affect the daily life of every 


days). 


Coast Guardsman, and have saved our country’s tax- 
payers many thousands of dollars. 


The CAYUHOGA’s engineroom figures in many of the unit's tests, and 
this means work for her enginemen. EN] Whaley and EN3 DeBiasi 
left) are shown at work aft of one of the ship's Diesels. Tests on 


a new fuel filter are in progress. 
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Coast 
Guard — 


PORTLAN 


RDERS to Portland, Maine may 
Q scare you at first, more so if you 
have just finished a tour of duty 
along the snow white sands of Flor- 
ida, but don’t let them throw you. 
Many peop‘e survive. If you love 
the service and especially the Coast 
Guard, rejoice, for you are coming 
to a Coast Guard town. If you do 
not love the service, cheer up, it’s 
not so bad here. 

You are coming to a town that: 


Is the home town of such notables 
Wadsworth 
Commodore Edward Preble 


Henry Longfellow and 


Is one of the better deep water ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard 

Is rightly called “Vacation land’ 
Is a hunter's and fisherman's para- 


dise 


And which is peopled by a re- 
markable type who: 


Built a million dollar dock for one 
specific ship that never visited Portland 

the GREAT EASTERN) 

Honor heroism se dearly that they 
still pay respect to two opposing Naval 
captains lying side by side since 1812 
overlooking the bay where they fought 

Allowed the Revenue Cctter CALEB 
CUSHING to be stolen and burned. 

Rely almost fish, clo 
tourists for 


entirely on 
thing manufacture, and 
their living 

And who are known to be among 
America’s finest seamen. 


The true ‘Down Easter’ is fairly 
well concieved as a rule. It is true 
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By JACK CADY, YN3 


in many cases that if your 10 times 
great grand daddy didn't live here 
you are just oumme, 
People’ and are more than likety 
mentally unstable. The more hos- 
pitable element of Portland, how- 
ever, takes the Coast Guard to itselt 
in a most heartwarming manner. No 
one kids themselves about what 
makes a good liberty town and | 
believe Portiand is such. It is also a 
good place to raise a family. 


considered 


Here we have houses with the old 
‘Widow's walks’ looking to sea- 
ward and with the Star of David 
carved into the woodwork of the 
porches (Old belief that the symbo' 
painted on the free board of a vessel 
would ward off bad weather). The 
town is saturated in the history of 
our beginnings. For anyone who 
gives a faded pink damn, and some 
do, orders to Portland are an invi- 
tation into history. geology, and, if 
he were so mindec, sociology; for 
people, through necessity, live just 
a bit differently here than in any 
other place in the US and A. The 
terrain is what is termed a 
“Drowned landscape’, gouged ou: 
some aeons ago by the force of gla- 
ciations. This is not a lesson in ge- 
ology, so it will suffice to say that a 
glacier weighing thousands of tons 
ploughing away the topsoil might 
easily chip pieces of bed rock away 
from the crust (an accomplishment 
since Maine is primarily granite and 


Portland Head Light 


Some of the steader 
hunks stuck fast however, and now 
the Maine coast looks like a typica! 
but with the measles. Curi- 
have been 
islands that were once huge hills: 
Drunken Ledge, Sow & Pigs Is., 
Rogues Is., West 
Burnt Coat Harbor etc. Every nam> 
is a history of something that wou!'d 
make facinating only 
known, 

As for the 
of the year, counting the 


domolite). 


seascape, 


ous names given the 


Brown Cow Is.. 


reading if 
weather: For eight 
months 
time of the transition from 
to summer etc., the weather is 
lousy! But, for four months, 
mister, its something to live fi 


winter 


The mornings are sometimes even 
chilly with a blue haze in the air. 
You come out of the galley warm- 
ing your hands around a mug of 
coffee and wouldn't trade this life 
for any promised pink cloud in the 
special place. The days are warm 
and the nights are clear and cool for 
sleeping and other activities. New 
England in the summer is a bright 
nace with enough heat to go around 
but none to spare and a crystal clear- 
ness that anyone living inland can- 
not concieve. It is worth th 
of waiting. 


winter 


Then, comes September and the 
wind one day picks up from out of 
the Northeast and there is hell to 
pay. Last year we had the tail end 
of a couple of hurricanes which were 
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fair imitations of the NorEaster we 
had two Septembers ago. The har- 
bor whips up in good shape in no 
time at all and when the tide turns 
and starts to run out, the entrance 
of the harbor is virtually impass- 
1ble, with waves breaking 
against Portland Head Ligh. with a 
force that tears rocks from the bot- 
tom and throws them about. In that 
sort of storm anyone that can git 
home, gits! A few of these and then 
winter sets in in 2 deadly 
ony; a blowy nasty situation for 
the most part and there are 
when a local man may sit for three 
weeks waiting for the weather to 
clear off so that he can see to his 
lobster traps, if he can find them. 
For pure cussedness I'll stack this 
place against any other. An example 
being a ‘White Squall’ which comes 
nowhere, but fast. It takes 
five minutes for clouds to 
move in and then the squall! runs 
with a 


high 


monot- 
£ 


times 


from 
ybout 
across you force of from 
fifty to sixty miles an hour, accom- 
panied by driving rain, smal! debris, 
(and followed by considerable bad 
language after the dripping troons 
set done picking up the pieces). We 
had one in the summer of fifty four 
that started and stopped in about 19 
minutes after knocking the limbs 
from a few trees and raising merry 
hell with sailboats in the harbor. 
No one was hurt though a few had 
coal dust from across the harbor in 
their eyes and, since everyone was or 
the deck making sure that all ger 
was secure, clothes sud 
denly at a premium. The best part 


dry were 


later re- 
addi- 


of the storm was that it 
suited in an 
tional coffee time. 


unexpected and 


Housing from furnished 
apartments at $14 a week to houses 
at $65 and up. Housing 
auite a bit better since a loz of 

places in the city proper have. as 
afore stated, mostly historica! value 
Much of the heating is done by oil 
and gas, though farther outside the 
city limits corncobs and kindling 
are not completely unknown. Food 
costs are about the same as elsewhere 
unless you eat lobster which is 
down, Gasoline runs around 27 or 
28 cents a gallon, the major bill be- 
ing for clothing. especially the ini- 
tial batch since this place is respect- 
ably chilly. We have telephones, 


runs 


could be 
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te’evision, stoves and other frivilous 
non-essentials. so that you haven't 
run into the last outpost of civili 
zation. 

Recreation, of course, is a matter 
of taste and there ain't no Coca 
Cabana. There are restaurants, night 
clubs, name bands, librar- 
‘es, concerts, many lovely females, 
2nd beer drinking on Sunday nights 
2t the Army post. Most everyone 


movies, 


has gotten married, if for no other 
reason than to keep warm. A cheap- 


er way is to indulge in outdoor 
sports such as hunting and fishing 
both along the coast and inland. 
Considerable skating and sking are 
also done by a group of lusty ind:- 
viduals. The YMCA has a good 
basketball floor I am told. Most of 
the swimming is done at the ‘Y’ 
since the ocean is too cold for con- 
tinued dunking. I he beach scenery 
is much too good to keep you from 
the beaches, however. 


Hospitalization, another impor- 
tant factor for married men, is fair 
There is a Public 
Health Service outpatient hospita! 
and special arrangements have been 
made by the Commander, First 
Coast Guard District for treatment 
of Coast Guard wives maternity care 
at a flat rate of $155.00 which is 
much cheaper than elsewhere. Serv- 
ice personnel requiring inpatient 
treatment go to Brighton Marine 
except in an emergency in which 
case Maine General Hospital has the 
contract. 


to middling. 


Units stationed in Portland are 


Cutters: ACUSHNET, BARATARIA, 
Cook INLET, Coos BAY, CowstIP 
LIGHTSHIP 533 and YANKTON: 
Base Portland, Group Pertland, 
Marine Inspection. Recruiting (in 
season) and about a jillion wichies 
attached to the group. The Base 
home plate for a captured and con 
verted rum runner now unonrosaic- 
ally on the books as the CG-8000 
D, having lost her spirit for adven- 
ture after one too many river buovs 
The Navy has a Reserve Training 
station so that the week end heroes 
are in town once a week. Fly bovs 
are stationed all around but usually 
go elsewhere and the Army is al- 
most non-existant. 

I like Portland, thought 
viously I would never have thought 
to disassociate myself with Southern 
exposures. Being from below the 
controversial line I no doubt feel the 
cold more than others might. Tem- 
peratures range from 20 degrees 
below (fairly rare) to 95 degrees 
(damned rare) with mid- 
winter logging daily from five above 
to 25 below without a whole lot of 
variance. 


pre- 


above 


It would take quite a bit of con- 
vincing to prove to me that there 
are many better towns on this coast, 
though I will admit that this is the 
opinion of a small town boy whi 
gets the screaming meenies at the 
thought of someplace like Bostor 
or New York. Don’t screech if you 
get the First District: just swing a 
deal for Portland. Don’t try for my 
How 


job however much do va 


want? 


Pictured above is the buoy yard and sheds of the Portland Depot. The edge oi the Depot's 
Administration Office can just be seen at the lower right. The City of Portland stretches 
out across the river. 
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Operation 


The winds hit 60 MPH down 
here on the Chesapeake recently and 
the Naval Academy had to call on 
the Coast Guard io help out a boat 
load of Midshipmen. Their YP 
boat was driven aground 
near the Choptank River and the 
CGC CHINOOK moved in to tow 
her free. 


patrol 


* x * 


Up in New Bedford men from 
the LEGARE had to fast to 
keep the CAROLYN and 
PRISCILLA sinking at her 
dock due to a broken sea-suction 
cooling line. After 40 minutes of 
frantic pumping and emergency re- 
pairs the danger was averted. Later 
the LEGARE was called ouz to tow 
in a disabled fishing vessel from the 
Cape Cod area. The LEGARE re- 
ceived her burden from the 83- 


footer at Provincetown. 
x x* * 


work 
dragger 
from 


Business was booning in the 
Fifth. An amphibious truck from 
the Assateague Lifeboat Station had 
to drag the PAL high up on the 
beach after she went aground in the 
surf. She was so badly damaged that 
they were afraid she would sink if 
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refloated. . The CGC AGASSIZ 
was ordered out of Fort Macon to 
tow the EVELYN D. SMITH off Cape 
Lookout. The fishing vessel was 
disabled when her nets fouled in her 
propellers... . When the 16 month 
old daughter of an Ocracok> Coast 
Guardsman became ill, a helicopter 
from Elizabeth City picked her up 
and moved her to the Fort Macon 
Station where an ambulance was 
waiting. . . . Two other i!l persons 
were moved off the outer Banks by 
helicopter. One was suffering from 
a chest ailment and the other was 
the victim of a stroke. The 
Trawler SEA RAMBLER reported 
she was aground with a load of fish 
in the Norfolk area. A forty-footer 
was sent out, and was able to pull 
her free. Down in Wilmington, 
N. C. it’s a sad day for the MEN- 
DOTA. While she’s on patrol. the 
GRESHAM has been called down 
from Norfolk to take over her 
“Show Boat’’ duties in connection 
with the annual Azalea Festival. 


* * * 


Gulf of Mexico high 
waves forced a Fort 


In the 
winds and 


Meyers shrimp boat to drag her 
hook and go aground on an oyster 
bar near Cedar Point. The ship was 
pulled off by BM2 Harmon Breland 
and his 40-footer crew. . The 
CGC TRITON racked up a 500 mile 
tow job on the DUERK thar devel- 
oped engine trouble in the Bay of 
Campeche. The TRITON took her 
to Port Isabel Texas in 6% hours. 
Later the TRITON towed the 
GINGER to Port I[cabel after pump- 
ing her out and working on her 


1 
aisO 


engines, 


Up on the Great Lakes a Coast 
Guardsman set out in a small boat 
to rescue three fishermen from an 
ice flow. He was able to reach the 
men and get them in the boat, but 
was then caught in the ice himself. 
An Air Force helicopter was called 
in to rescue the group of four from 
the ice-jammed Saginaw Bay 
The ice-breaker MACKINAW which 
has been working in the Mackinac 
Straights and the Green Bay area, 
is now moving up into Whitefish 
Bay to aid the opening of the 1955 
navigation season. The Magazine 
plans to present a feature article in 
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the next issue on her work this 
spring. 
* * * 

Out in the Pacific the CGC 
McLANE spotted the first seal herds 
moving North. The Coast Guard 
has the job of shepherding the ani- 
mals on their annual trip to Alaskan 
waters... . In Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington the local residents are waging 
quite a fight to keep the Air Station 
from moving to Seattle. Over 6000 
persons have signed petitions, the 
State legislature has passed a resolu- 
tion against the move, and a third 
grade school girl wrote a letter to 
the President (which was answered 
by our Commandant). That Port 
Angeles must certainly be a ‘Coast 
Guard town.” 

* * * 

The CGC BALSAM towed two 
crab boats into Cresent City, Calif. 
recently. The CRAE KING called the 
Coast Guard saying her sister ship 
the CRAB QUEEN was in trouble 
taking water faster than her pumps 
could handle it. Later the CRAB 
KING also asked for emergency help 
after losing her rudder. The BAL- 
SAM took both in tow. 

. 7 + 

Engineman Second Dan Formoe 
was seriously burned while priming 
an engine with gasoline on the 
Farallon Islan! Light Station. Lt. 
William Brinkman took off in a 
helicopter and rushed him to the 
San Francisco Marine Hospital. The 
whole sixty mile mission only took 


one hour. A helicopter was 


a 


tnt ta Se CANO a 


es 


A group of St. Louis Coast 


suardsmen were attending the Johnson Motors Service School 


Training Program at Waukegan, Illinois. The group received special instruction in the latest 


techniques of outboard repair 


and furthered their knowledge in the operation and main- 


tenance of the essential motors used on the outboard-powered punts for flood rescues on 


the navigable rivers in the Second District 
(Ralph F. Dewberry, Jr., BM3 


used to take the 14-months old son 
of Coast Guardsman LaDassor from 
Turn Point Light to Port Angeles 
for treatment for severe tonsillitis 
... A helicopter also flew an emer- 
gency mercy mission to the fishing 
vessel BARBRA LEE. A seaman had 
severed an artery and was bleeding 


profusely. The ship’s mast prevent- 


ed the helicopter from hovering 


directly man 


was placed in a dory and transferred 
‘ Z| m3 
4 4 7 


over the ship, so the 


wa 


Ne 
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BMC William Bart, Cape May Seamanship Instructor, explains the mechanical advantage 


of various block and tackles: Left to right, E. Fagan, C. Edelman, R. 


Gelinas, C. Flynn, 


F. Anscombe, R. Crabtree, and BMC Bart. 
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Kneeling 
James T. Morris, EN3; Steve B. McCommas, MM3; 
Plummer, BM3; Percy J. Bird, FN, and Kevin L. Lineweber, MM3. 


James D. White, SN; (left to right 
Gilbert S. 
Photo by Johnson Co. 


from this to a basket lowered from 
the plane. HM! Whippo adminis- 
tered first aid and a tourniquet to 
the man as he was rushed to the very 
front steps of the Olympic Hospital 
Later his condition was reported as 
satisfactory. 
. . * 

The skipper and crew of the 100- 
foot BABY DOL?’ abandoned her in 
1 storm of the Oregon coast. The 
CGC YONONA located her later 
(engines still turning) 
The crew men 

VERA CRUZ 


they about 


and towed 
trans- 


when 


her to port. 
ferred to th 
to be 


fearing that were 


ashore. 
* * . 


driven 


\ jet pilot was rescued from San 
bay by a Guard 
Helicopter. He routine 
check flight. . . . Also in San Fran- 
isco a 29-foot cockpit sports boat 
rammed a large barge, but was saved 
from sinking by Coast 
Guard effort. The holes were stuffed 
with life jackets and a pump put in 
operation A Sea Scout was res- 
‘ued nearby when his 22-foot sloop 
went adrift and headed ov‘ 
A cutter commanded by BOSN 
Charles Smith located him under 
the Golden Gate bridge and towed 
him back in. 


Francisco Coast 


Wes on 2 


prompt 


to sea. 
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MORAL NAVIGATION 


ANY similarities have been found between men and 
WWE ships: ““A man without a woman is like a ship 
without a sail’, ““Any port in a storm’’, etc. There is 
also a significant similarity between the navigation of 
a ship and the control of the moral behavior of an 
individual. As a navigator sets a course and censtantly 
checks to see if he is still on that course, a man sets up 
his philosophy of life and constantly checks to see if 
he is living up to the ideas that compose that 
philosophy. 


At the birth of a ship little navigation is required. 
The ship is in dry dock, or securely moored to an out- 
fitting dock. At the birth of a man few moral decisions 
must be made, for a child is completely under the con- 
trol of the parents. 


As the ship begins to make its first trial runs about 
a protected harbor, only elementary piloting is re- 
quired. As a child grows a little and cnters grade schoo! 
he is still not in much of a position to exercise moral 
choice. All of his basic rules of behavior have been 
firmly set by his parents and teachers. He behaves as 
directed or suffers painful repercussions (on the seat 
of his pants). 


As a ship begin to take longer shake-down cruises, 
it leaves the protected harbor and begins to sail coast- 
wise. Here it is guided by the mere primary aids to 
navigation such as large lighthouses and lightships. 
These major lights that serve as guides once outside the 
harbor are analogous to the high school teachers, min- 
isters, neighborhood policemen, and others that shape 
the ideas of young people in their teens. 


Finally there comes a day when the ship must strike 
out on its own and head across the open sea. Here its 
only aids to navigation are the celestial stars. This of 
course corresponds to the time in a man’s life when 
he ships out on his own from his home town to make 
his way in the world (often after a ‘‘greetings’’ from 
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the President). He goes to a place where he knows no 
one and where no one knows him. He sees no familiar 
signs or guides and must rely solely on the ideas (stars) 
and patterns of behavior that he formed in his youth. 
Here begins the real process of moral navigation 


The steps in a morale navigation problem are simple. 
Your ideas tell you what sort of life you should be 
leading call). An honest 
look and appraisal of your recent behavior tells you 
what sort of life you actually have been leading (pres- 
ent position). Now as any navigator knows, to get 
from your present position to your goal or final posi- 
tion, all you have to do is plot these two positions and 
draw a straight line in between. This straight lins is 
your course to sail. This straight line is the kind of life 
you want to try to lead (or as the Bible says, the 


WAY). 


(position to port of 


From there on it’s merely a matter of having the 
guts to stay on course regardless of cbstacles and ad 
versity. Some men have the stoic determination to hold 
dead on course whether the winds shove gently on the 
quarter or pound brutally on the bow—whether the 
course is crowded with other ships going the same way, 
or whether the course leads through desolate uncharted 
waters. 


Others adopt more convenient procedures. They fol- 
low the trade winds, head for the more balmy waters, 
and generally follow the crowd. They cruise peace- 
fully, and sometimes at great speeds, through a life of 
ease: but, as these ‘‘ships’’ grow old they begin to real- 
ize (too late) that they have sailed to no where. Their 
more rugged brothers, though perhaps battered and 
bloody, are miles ahead and nearing the promised 


“Port of Call’. 


For a young man it’s never too late to take a moral 
“‘fix’’ and work back on course. HAVE YOU COM- 
PUTED AN “E.P.”’ (estimated position) LATELY? 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE BOTTLENECKS 


Rig GUARDSMEN have recently shown increasing 
concern over the stagnation of certain rates. The 
below listed data, published by the Personnel Division, 
sheds a considerable amount of light on the subject, 
and is presented here for the information of all 
concerned. 


‘Men in ratings which are blocked at the top may 
request a change to a rating offering more rapid ad- 
vancement. Requests must be made in accordance with 
the Personnel Manual. 


It is not possible to now fill all vacancies in E7 and 
E6 in some ratings because of excesses in other ratings. 
The overall allowance in these pay grades is kept filled. 
These excesses in some ratings are due to the reduction 
in billets in 1954. 

The number of men who have requested retirement 
is shown to give an indication of future attrition and 
to indicate decrease of excesses. About 200 retirements 
are expected by | July, 1955. It is hoped that addi- 
tional retirements can be made before | January, 1956. 
In addition to retirements, attrition will be somewhat 
increased by men taking discharges. 


Number in rating 


Cumulative vacancies who have requested Exams 


for first class retirement on hand 


BM 8 BML 
QM 

RD 

SO 

GM 

GMFT 

ET 


a 


Excess 90 10 
5 18 
0 10 
0 2 

10 0 
0 0 

13 ] 

a 25 
2 25 

10 


OY 


DO DO DO PO PY 
rN WwW OO WwW ND NK 


Excess 
Excess 


Excess 


1 


m— © 
m 
So 


Excess 


Excess 
Excess 


> rR 


woCorcdotr HPtPeeprotrerrK oOo 


EN %&% ENL Excess 
BT Excess 
EM 

EMT 

De Excess 
AD Excess 
AT 

AL Excess 
AO Excess 
AM Excess 
PR Excess 
AG 

SD Excess 
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A Report 
from 


Personnel 


There are cumulative vacancies for second class in 
all but the following ratings: 


PH EMT AL AO AM PR AG 


The most glaring figure on this chart is of course 
the 59 that are excess in the CS rate. The question 
comes up, ‘“‘How did this excess develop?” Part of the 
answer probably has to do with the fact that you can 
make CS3 by striking for it. ‘too many deck force 
men, while doing some mess cooking, decided to stick 
with the galley and pick up their rate there. Eventu- 
ally this produced a log-jam at the POL level. 


Another big question that keeps coming up is, 
‘Who sets up the number in rate allowance—How is 
this arrived at?’’ The procedure on this runs roughly 
as follows: After the Coast Guard finds out how much 
money it has been allowed to appropriate for a given 
year, it decides how much of this can be spent for the 
pay of its personnel. This figure is then broken down 
into how many CPOs, POIs, PO2s, etc. that can be 
supported on the limited funds available. Then the 
number of men in each pay grade is broken down into 
how many men are needed in the various ratings of 
that pay grade. So the number of, let us say Radiomen, 
that are authorized for the Coast Guard is dependent 
upon bugetary decisions in the Treasury Department, 
in the President's Bureau of the Budget, and can even 
be traced back to the individual American tax payers. 
In general the more money that the Coast Guard gets, 
the more senior petty officer ratings can be authorized. 





One of the most important aspects of the pecun- 
iary measure of success is seen in the ‘‘externali- 
zation”’ of our lives. We are more anxious to seem 
than to be. We strive for baubles and gewgaws 
and gimcracks, good clothes and shiny cars, 
rather than for contentment, fundamental cul- 
ture and appreciation of real beauty. Not know- 
how to spend our time, we take what satisfaction 
we can in spending money. 


John Ise, in ‘““Economics.”’ 
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Prof. of economics: ““You boys 
of today want to make too 


money. Why, do you know what 


much 


I was getting when I| got married?’ 
“No, and I'll bet 


you didn’t either.”’ 


Voice in rear: 


She—If wishes came true, what 

would you wish for? 
He—I’m afraid to say. 
She—Go ahead. What do 


think that I brought up this wish- 


you 


ing business for? 


As the cutter was leav- 
ing, the crowd was cheer 
ing. ‘Who are those peo- 
ple, and why are they 
cheering?’’ asked a recruit. 

“They,” replied a vet- 
eran, ‘‘are the people who 
are not going.” 


* 


When white men dis- 
covered this country, the 
running <r. 
There taxes, no 
national debt, and the wo- 
men did all the work. The 
white mcr thought they 
could improve a system 
like this? 


Indians were 


were no 


* * * 


I serve a purpose ‘n this school 
On which no man can frown. 
I gently enter into class 
To keep the average down. 
* + x 
‘My boy friend is serving on an 


island in the Pacific.”’ 
“Which island?’ 


**Alcatraz.”’ 
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Grandpappy Morgan, a hill billy 
of the Ozarks, nad wandered off 
into the woods and failed te return 
for supper. So, young Tolliver was 
sent to look for him. He found him 
standing in the bushes. 

Gettin’ dark, 
tot ventured. 

“Yep,” 

“Supper time, Grandpap.”’ 

“Yep.” 

“Well, are you comin’ 

‘“Nope.”’ 

“Well, why ain’t you?” 

“Standin’ in a ba’r trap.” 


Grandpap,”’ the 


home?”’ 


“Been in long, Chief?” 


kK a * 


We hasten to point out that 
while every man has his wife, only 
the iceman has his pick. 

All some girls know about cook- 
ing is how to bring a sailor to a doil. 
* * ok 

‘We want a girl to sell kisses at 
the bazaar. Have you had any ex- 
perience?”’ 

“T went to college. 


“You're hired.” 


” 


An irate landowner came in the 
other day to have a sign printed for 
posting his property. It was all we 
could do to talk him out of wording 
t like this: “No Hunting or Fish- 
ing. Survivors Wiil Be Prosccuted.” 
(Ga) Jnl 


Linco!nton 
Sheriff—-Sorry lady, but there ain’t 
no swimming allowed in this here 
lake. 

Lady—-Why didn’t you tell me 
before I got undressed? 

Sheriff—Well, there ain’t no 
.AWS against getting undressed. 

* 4s * 

A man pinned underneath his car 
after an accident was being ques- 
tioned by a cop. The officer got his 
name, address, and then asked, “‘Are 
you married?” 

“No,” the wreck victim replied, 
“this is the worst fix I’ve ever been 
in.” 

Kk K 

When a her hand 
out of the car window, the only 
thing you know 1s that the window 


woman puts 


is Open. 


A frantic mother rushed 
into a doctor's office, drag- 
ging a four-year-old by thc 
hand. “Doctor,” pante! 
the woman, “‘‘is this child 
capable cf performing an 


appendectomy?” 


“Why, my dear lady,” 
answered the doctoiz, 
“don't be silly! Of course 
not!”’ 


ee!’’ screamed the 








mother. ““Now you march 
right our of here and put 
it back.” 
* * * 
His wife lay on her deathbed. 
She pleaded, “Jerry, I want you to 
promise me that vou'll ride in the 
same car with my mother at the 
funeral.”’ 
He sighed, “Okay, but it’s going 
to ruin my whole day.”’ 
* * * 
“How can you keep eating on 
this bucket?” 
“Oh, I just take a tablespoon of 
Drano three times daily.” 
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““George,’’ remarked the wife in 
the midst of the fall housecleaning, 
“this suit of yours is so shabby 
shall I throw it in the ragbag?”’ 

“Goodness, no!’’ retorted the 
husband, ‘“‘that’s the suit I always 
wear when I go to protest my in- 
come tax.” 

2k K a 

“What do you think of our two 
candidates for senator?” 

“Well, 


lation, we can’t elect both of them.” 


now, there's one conso- 


“T want my hair cut like dad- 
dy’s,”’ the little boy said, as he 
climbed into thte 


‘‘with a hole in the top.” 


barber cpair, 


A kiss that speaks vol- 
umes is seldom a first edi- 
tion. 

* + ik 

“Son, after year? 
at College, you're nothing 
but a drunk, a loafer, and 
a damn nuisance. I can’t 
think of one good thing 
it’s done 

The :on was silent a 
moment. Suddenly his eyes 
brightened. ‘“‘Well,”’ he 
said timidly, “it cured Ma 
of bragging about me.” 


four 


*K Bd * 


‘“‘How about a date?”’ 
“Indeed no!” 
“Oh, I. didn’t 
now. Some nasty. 
afternoon when 


else is in town.”’ 


mean 
wei 
nobody 


* * * 


Ist: “Those are grand- 
ma’s ashes over there.”’ 

2nd: ‘Oh, so the poor 
old soul has passed on?” 

3rd: “No, she’s just too 
lazy to look for an ach 
tray.” 

x x * 

A sense of humor is what makes 
you laugh at something which 
would make you mad if it hap- 
pened to you. 

* a * 

“Did you hear about the 
doll who committed suicide 

“No.”’ 

“She found out 
an old bag.” 


paper 


her mother was 
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An old man saw a 
with a bottle in his hand and his 
1rm around a girl. “What a foolish 
waste of time,”’ he 
drink when you're old.” 


younger one 


said. ‘“You can 


It was Junior's first day in 
school, and when he got home his 
mother asked. “‘Did you learn any- 
thing today?” 


a | 


have to go back tomorrow.’ 


he replied in disgust. 


ok 


Groton man to roommate: “If 
it's heads, we go to bed. If it’s tails, 
we stay up. If it stand on edge, we 


study.”’ 


en 


“You happen to be on private property.” 


* 


A bride entered a drug store and 


“Does 


that baby tonic you advertise really 


asked anxiously of the clerk. 


babies bigger and stronger?” 
“We've had no complaints on it, 


1 
Take 


rnd we sell a lot of it,’’ declared the 
clerk. “I'll take a bottle,”’ said the 
woman, and then in a 
asked, ‘““Who take: 
or my husband?”’ 


whisper 


this tonic— -me 


“Have ever sold brushes? 
she asked. 
“No, never,” he answered. 


“Well,”’ she hissed, ‘‘you’d bet- 


you 


ter take this one and start selling it 
to me—here comes my husband.” 
Automotive Dealer News 

* Xx * 
It had been a hard night for the 
man. A the 
moon, and a lake had failed to help 


young 


convertible, 
DI 
i 


him, but turned eleven 
clock he getting a 
sood-night kiss from his date. 


‘That's your reward for being a 


just as it 
succeeded in 


gentleman,’ the girl cooed. 
“Reward?” he snorted. ““That’s 
just a workman's compensation!” 
* * * 
Convict (to new 
“How long are 


First 
cellmate): 
r >*9 
1OFr:! 

Cellmate: ‘Nine 
How 


are you here for?” 


you in 
New 


ty-nine lono 


years. 


First Convict: ‘“‘Seven- 
ty-five years.” 

New Cellmate: “The 
you take the rack near the 
loor. You get out first.” 

- * 


Prof: What is the 


1 


dif- 
ference between a little boy 
nd a dwarf? 
Student: There 
be a lot of difference. 
Prof: For Instance? 
Student: The 
might be a girl. 
* * « 
The Company officer 
ceived the following note 


might 


dwarf 


from one of his platoon 
sergeants. 

I'm sending in the re- 
port on the 
which Casey had the spike 
maul dropped on his foot. 
In the snace marked ‘De- 


do you want mine 


accident ‘n 


marks,’ 
or Casey’s?”’ 

* * * 
“That Jones girl doesn’t 
seem to be very intelligent.”’ 

John: “‘I know, she hasn't payed 
~ny attention to me either.” 

* x * 


Jim: 


anxious to make this shot, 


mother-in-law on the 


I'm 
that's my 
clubhouse porch. 

Don't be a fool, you could never 


hit her at two hundred yards. 
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Coast Guardsmen are reminded 
that while this nautical 
is conducive to eye strain. it is 
also conducive to a rugged sun 
burn. Sand and moving water 
greatly multiply the effect of the 
sun’s rays, and have placed manv 
a man on the binacle list 


scenery 


Its Not the Sun 


. don't need summer or even 
direct sunlight to get a good sun 
tan... what you do need is a good 
sun reflector. Rippling water, sand 
and snow, because of their many- 
faceted surfaces, do the trick. Snow 
crystals have such reflective power 
that Eskimos 2,000 years ago pro- 
tected their eyes with walrus-ivory 
sunglasses slitted to see through... 
and U. S. Army Ski Troops smear 
lamp black under their eyes to stop 
their own skin from acting as a 
reflector. 

Neither grass nor stil! water 
makes a particularly good reflector, 
as many a sun bather who has put 
in a somewhat disappointing day 
beside a pond can testify. But you 
can get a pink tinge inside a room, 
from direct sunshine coming 
through an open window, hitting 
one rough whitewashed wall and 
bouncing back at you. Best man- 
made metal reflectors are of alumi- 
num or chrome and if your home- 
made aluminum foil reflector gets 
wrinkled, it’s that much more effec- 
Too risky to be used under a 
hot noonday sun, metal reflectors 
can often extract a tan from a win- 
ter sky or a late-afternoon hour. 


tive. 
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It's the Reflection 


Sun-bathing can be wonderfully 
beneficial . but people must be 
protected from the radiant energy of 
the sun’s actinic rays. A sun lotion 
like Tartan screeas out most of the 
burning rays, admits just enough 
ultraviolet waves to produce the tan 
that makes most people look healthv 
and handsome. Ultraviole: 
also act as a germicide, promote for- 
mation of Vitamin D and generally 
improve health and yovrr 
looks. It’s the infrared rays that in- 
duce warmth and increase circul: 
tion, making you feel so fine. So 
does the regulating mechanism of 
fresh air on lots of bare skin. 


waves 


your 


Overexposure can be dangerous. 
Blondes are more susceptible to sun- 
burn than brunettes, children more 
than adults. First signs of ‘‘trouble’”’ 
are a red burn, then blisters. Too 
much sun over too long a time tend 
to dry, leathery “‘sailor’s skin,” even 
to skin cancer. 


PROPER PRECAUTIONS are 
important: No more than 20 min- 
utes of sunbathing the first day, 
with 15 additional minutes each 
succeeding day. For maximum bene- 
fits with minimum risk, a protective 
sun lotion should be used so that 
the skin absorbs only 12!4 to 15 
percent of the ultraviolet rays. Dark 
glasses should be worn, even if the 
sun isn’t out. Grey skies are no guar- 
antee against sunburn. 


TIPS. Sip a tall, cool glass of 
lemonade or orange juice while sun- 
bathing, to compensate for the ex- 
tra perspiration and to supply Vita- 
min C. Eat high-protein meals. It 
may be a good idea to build up re- 
sistance to the sun by cautious ex- 
posure to an ultraviolet lamp for 
several days before going out on the 
beach. And don’t forget to use your 
screening lotion under the lamp as 
well as out in the open. (Article and 
photographs reprinted by courtesy 
of Look.) 
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“Handyset Business Forms 


Save 1/3 of My Time” 


carbons pre - interleaved “Yes, I’m a Handyset enthusiast, because Handyset business 
forms save one-third of my time. They're efficient. They are 
easy to use.”’ 


Delivered to you with all copies and carbons pasted into one 
unit, Handysets are ready for writing. The cost of collating sets of 
forms, inserting carbon, and jogging forms for registration and 
alignment is gone. You just write, snap away the carbons, and 
save valuable hours in expensive clerical time. 


Handysets are ideal for use as invoices, purchase orders, state- 
ments, and other widely used business forms. 


KN If your firm is not among the thousands already saving time 
and money with Handyset business forms, ask us to mail you 


copies pre-registered samples today. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 








For more pure pleasure...have a Camel! 


No other cigarette is so rich-tasting 
yet so mild as CAMEL ! & 


@ Have you noticed that Camel smokers 








get more pleasure out of smoking ? 
Camel’s richer blend of mild, costly 
tobaccos tastes so right and smokes so 
smooth. No wonder Camels are America’s 
most popular cigarette! Make the famous 
30-day Camel Mildness Test. No other cigarette 


is so rich-tasting, yet so mild as Camel! 








